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Events of the Week 


WE give in sequence an account of the gigantic 
events of such a week of war as the world has never 
known and, pray Heaven! may never know again. On 
our side it has consisted of a series of soldiers’ battles, 
fought against great odds, remarkable concentration, 
skill, and bravery of assault, and under conditions of 
inconceivable and prolonged strain. The result, as we 
believe, gives promise that as while England lives their 
sacrifice for her can never be forgotten, so it will not have 
been offered in vain. The German armies aimed at no 
mere success of movement. Their intention was to end 
the war in their favor as the prize of a destruction of the 
organized resistance in the West. In six days of battle 
they have not disorganized a single Army Corps, or even 
brought whole armies of the Allies into serious action. 
There we pause. Days of suspense are still before us. 
The troops know what an emotion of love and confidence 
goes out to them. It has been conveyed in messages 
from the King and others, including the War Cabinet, 
which has assured them of the despatch of adequate 
reinforcements and supplies of fresh material. No one 
will question this promptitude ; it is an elementary act of 
loyalty and energy. It is the character of the Cabinet’s 
earlier support of the great Western Army which will 
come into controversy. It has been left for the Pope 
to touch the higher chords of national (and world) feeling 
by bidding it rise from its Easter passion of suffering 
and death to a nobler civilization, based on brotherhood. 
So may it be. 

* * 

THE great offensive began on Thursday, the 21st, 
on the fifty-mile front between the Scarpe and the Oise. 
Along this stretch of front forty divisions were identified, 
and there was therefore not far short of a division to a 
mile. But in some parts of the battle-front the German 
strength was even beyond this, though we should note 
that an equal strength over the whole line would involve 
almost three times the total divisions we know to be on 
the Western front. The concentration of men was 
greatest in three sectors, the north between the Arras- 
Cambrai and the Bapaume-Cambrai roads, the south 
about St. Quentin between the Amiens-St. Quentin road 
and the south-eastern branch of the Crozat Canal, and 
in the south centre between Gonnelieu and the Omignon 
stream. The northern blow was directed by General Otto 
von Below, who since his successes in Italy has been the 





most popular of German Generals. This sector involved 
some seventeen divisions on 20,000 yards, and we are 
bound therefore to conclude that Below’s réle was one of 
the most important on the whole of the battlefield. We 
may similarly deduce from the extraordinary strength of 
the Germans about St. Quentin under the able General 
von Hutier, whose skill in the attack upon Riga has not 
been sufficiently noted by the British Press, and the fact 
that the Imperial Crown Prince has been moved west- 
ward to include Hutier’s Army,. that this sector of the 
line was of supreme importance. . 


* * ~ 


THERE can be little doubt that the Germans aimed 
at cutting off the British Armies from the French, when 
the Crown Prince would push his way down the Oise 
and take Paris, while the Crown Prince Rupprecht would 
turn the southern flank of our armies and roll it up on 
the coast. But engrafted upon this general scheme was 
the definite plan to smash the British Army between 
Arras and St. Quentin. No dream so ambitious has ever 
been so coolly considered and so carefully prepared in 
the war. Between the St. Quentin-Amiens Road and 
the Cambrai-Arras Road a huge gap was to be created. 
The British troops which had been lying there were to 
be cut off with all their matériel. After that there 
would be little need-of a plan. Anything could be done. 
The means to achieve this envelopment were the violent 
attack of Below from the Quéant sector towards 
Bapaume, and the almost equally energetic thrust of 
Marwitz, on the sector from Gonnelieu southwards, 
towards Peronne. These two towns were the objectives 
of the first day, and if they had been reached nothing 
could have saved us from disaster. Over the whole front 
there were planned local envelopments ; but this, which 
threatened the whole Cambrai salient, was a great con- 
ception, though, of course, it was merely the extension 
of the idea behind the Cambrai counter-attack. 


* * * 


Tue offensive was launched with the latest 
accompaniments. There was no prolonged bombardment. 
For four hours trenches and back areas were deluged 
with high explosive and gas shells. Gun positions were 
chiefly aimed at. But as these had been changed in many 
places during the night the effect was not as great as 
was intended. The length of front was the greatest 
which has yet been attacked at one time in the war, and 
the object was clearly—apart from the specific plans 
already given—to detain all the troops and prevent the 
possibility of reinforcing the threatened sectors. This 
was also the reason of the shortness of the bombardment. 
The aspect of the battle which had received most 
attention was mobility. Extraordinary pains had been 
taken to create a sort of funnel in the communications 
behind the front of attack, so that vast numbers could 
be poured in and engaged at once. The necessity for this 
arrangement and its actual efficiency was shown by the 
identification of at least thirty fresh divisions between the 
first and fifth days of the attack. The new divisions 
marched through the worn remnants of those they 
superseded, and such a deployment under fire is an 
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unusual achievement. Yet the British airmen reported 
that the roads behind the front on the later days were 
badly congested, and they took full advantage of the 
disorganisation to pour a deadly fire into the marching 
columns from a low height. 

' * « * 

On the first day of the attack the fighting was most 
bitter over almost the whole front, with the exception 
of the front immediately south of Cambrai; but apart 
from the sector about St. Quentin, the positions, though 
dented, were well held. Below’s attack was stopped com- 
pletely. In the neighborhood of Croissilles he threw nine 
divisions against three British. But despite persistent 
attacks the 3rd and 40th Divisions, though pressed back 
by sheer weight of numbers past the ruined sites of 
Croissilles, Ecoust and Noreuil, maintained an unbroken 
front and inflicted the most terrible punishment on their 
assailants. A little further south the struggle swayed 
more. The Germans seized Voulx-Vraucourt; but were 
thrown out again. They seized Doignies, but were 
counter-attacked with tanks and driven back. The 51st 
Highland Division and 17th Division maintained their 
traditions there. But the eastern projection of the 
Cambrai salient came in for a bombardment, and other- 
wise was left alone. Between Gonnelieu and the Omignon 
stream the bombardment was less effective; but the 
attack was more violent. In some places the wire had 
not been broken, and the German officers drew up and 
dressed their men before proceeding to cut through the 
obstacle. The mist had concealed the advance here; but 
when the attackers paused to cut the wire they were seen, 
and so easy a chance was at once improved by the 
machine-gunners. 

* * 

In a sense, all these huge battles in the warfare of 
to-day are compounded of heroic little minor battles. 
Never has individual worth produced so great an effect. 
The battles before this war were collectivist, and the 
Germans rely for their victory upon collectivist effect. 
But it is defiant individudlism which in actual fact 
secures it ; and in defence this is more obvious. Extraor- 
dinarily moving is the story of the defence of lost 
positions, such as Gauche Wood. There stood the Scots 
and South Africans of the 9th Division throughout the 
day. Wave after wave of German infantry beat against 
the shores of this little island only to be flung back. 
When night fell the Germans were all round the wood ; 
but they were not in it, and the steadfast defence of this 
small position, like the heroic struggle north of the 
Bapaume-Cambrai road, had its part in saving our troops 
from irretrievable disaster. To the south of the wood, 
however, the day went against us. One British division 
—men of Leicester and Northumberland—here fought 
against about four of the Germans. The little farm of 
Vaucelette and the huddled houses of Péziere became 
symbols, and their possession was fiercely contested. At 
the end of the day only local dents in the line had been 
achieved by the Germans, in spite of their exceptional 
sacrifices. But about St. Quentin the battle was more 
favorable to the enemy, and the line had to be withdrawn 
below Péziere on account of the German advance on 
the south. 

* * * 

About St. Quentin the attack succeeded best, and 
it is not easy to see the reason. The Crozat Canal seems 
to have been an obstacle to the defence, for by mid-day 
the Germans had pressed down it to Contescourt. By 
the evening they had reached Serancourt and had crossed 
the Canal to join hands with the advanced troops at 
Roupy. North of St. Quentin the Germans had pressed 
through Holnon Wood to Savy and Roupy, and with the 
advance below St. Quentin they had cut off the troops 
in the immediate vicinity of the city. Indeed, from 
Holnon almost as far as La Fére, the German troops 
flowed like a wave over the ground, and the British 
garrisons represented tiny islands, surrounded but never 
engulfed. All the day the men fought against tremendous 
odds, under the handicap of a wider penetration of 
troops than had occurred anywhere else on the front, 
and at night they tried to fight their way back to the 
British main body. All day Friday three British 
divisions fought to stem the advance of eight German 
divisions on this sector. But the Germans had crossed 





the Oise, above and below Vendeuil, and on Friday night 

they had forced their way almost to Ham. The line 

had been withdrawn further north to conform to this 

ominous bend in the south. But on Saturday the British 

took up new positions as the Germans had worked through 

the defensive system. 
* * + 

Tue French came into attack on Saturday, and the 
first phase of the offensive, according to the German 
report, was over. The warfare of movements had been 
restored, for at this very moment German cavalry were 
moving down the Ham road. Twenty-five thousand 
prisoners and 400 guns were claimed, and in this most 
terrible battle we must have left about that number of 
wounded on the field. But the pause is significant of the 
exhaustion of the enemy at the precise moment when he 
should have been most vigorous. On Sunday the line lay 
along the Somme west of Péronne, and, farther north, 
east of Bapaume. But on Monday morning Combles 
fell. Later in the day fell Bapaume; and Nesle, Ham, 
Guiscard, Chaulnes were taken. On Tuesday Noyon 
and Roye were abandoned, and the Allied line was in 
places a little westward of the position at the opening of 
the Somme battle in July, 1916. The issues had cleared 
up and the main thrusts were those of Below on the north 
against troops, still most stubbornly resisting, and 
Marwitz towards Amiens, and Hutier’s advance from 
the southern face of the salient in the direction of Paris. 
Out of the confusion of the first day’s struggle the 
original plan had been lifted once more. The French 
were fighting on the southern part of the line, and the 
original purpose to cut them off from the British and deal 
with each in turn emerged again. The capture of 
Amiens was meant to crystallize this purpose in a place, 
though we should not think too much of places in a war 
which has restored the dominance to men. 

¥ % ¥ 

WE must not forget that the German positions were 
almost incredibly stronger than ours. They were meant 
to hold. The réle of ours was to form a jumping-off place. 
Nor should we be overcome by the pace of this battle. 
The Germans have come to the conclusion that it is better 
in the long run to spend their capital on one colossal effort 
than to put it out in a daily, slowly flowing stream. They 
are concentrating into a few weeks the efforts which we 
spread over months on the Somme and at Ypres. The 
losses involved are not proportioned to the days, but to 
the extent of the effort ; and, finally, it is not territory, 
not even Amiens that the Germans desire. They wish, 
above and beyond all things, to put the Allies out of the 
fight and to end the war. We confronted the possibility 
of losing Paris in 1914 without losing courage. Nothing, 
in fact, matters while our armies are unbroken and in 
good heart. Many things might be said at this moment 
about those great soldiers who saw from the beginning 
where the issue would be settled, and about that well-worn 
tradition which based the success in positional warfare on 
the old axiom obsta principiis. For the moment we find 
it more important to remain steadfast, confident in the 
magnificent courage of our soldiers and the obvious skill 
they have shown in the most trying ordeal of war. The 
opening of the Marne looked more hopeless, and the past 
has the best lessons for the present. 

¥ * * 

Tue most bizarre feature of the offensive is the slow 
bombardment of Paris by gun. The range of this gun 
is computed to be about seventy-five miles, and at first 
blush the mere possibility of such a range was scouted. 
It may be said at once that there is no reason why a gun 
should not have an even longer range. Its tube would 
probably be of very great length, and it would almost 
certainly be mounted in concrete. Whether some new 
explosive is involved we cannot say ; but it is certain that 
the most powerful propellants in use at present are far 
from being the most powerful known. There are 
numerous explosives which are more powerful ; but their 
use hitherto has been forbidden by the danger of 
handling them. But this new cun has possibilities, and 
it is to be hoped we have taken note of them. Guns of 
half the range might block a passage from the Belgian 
coast to England. For the moment we find the chief 
point of inferest in the fact that with a computed time 
of flight of six minutes the trajectory has not been noted, 
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and the guns remain undiscovered. The present object 

is to depreciate the moral of the Parisians; but so far it 

has merely interested them. 
* * * 

Tue German authorities are obviously under the 
necessity of taking measures to moderate the enthusiasm 
which they encouraged in the first days of the offensive. 
The “ Tagliche Rundschau,” which is the German organ 
most definitely inspired by the military, and the Berlin 
correspondent of the “Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ who is 
always in close touch with the political authorities, both 
begin to insist on the difficulties with which the Germans 
are now faced. The military organ reminds the public 
that the British positions are by far the stronger, and that 
such strong reserves will be brought up by us that “a 
speedy further German attack and a break-through are 
not to be expected.” The political organ regrets that 
“a real advance ’’ is not possible because of the obstinate 
British resistance. Moreover, the ~eport which it gives 
that three German army corps, “ as well as the troops of 
two more generals,’’ were necessary to drive the British 
out of Bapaume is certainly not calculated to reassure 
the German public that their losses are trifling compared 
with our own. But no amount of preliminary toning- 
down will reconcile the Germans to a final disappoint- 
ment. They are not in the position to withstand 
disappointment, for many reasons. 

* e * 

Tue reception of the Lichnowsky disclosures by 
“ Vorwiirts’’ is significant of the political moral of the 
German people during the offensive. In spite of the 
special pleading of von Payer (whose employment for this 
task in place of the Chancellor is in itself remarkable) 
in the Main Committee of the Reichstag on March 16th, 
“ Vorwiarts’’ feels that Germany, in spite of her pre- 
liminary success, will neither be in a position “ nor have 
the moral right ’’ to conduct a policy of might against 
England. We may be sure that if Germany is in a 
position to do so, she will conduct a policy of might, 
without pausing to consider whether she has any moral 
right or not. But that does not diminish the importance 
of “ Vorwirts’s’’ admission. When the reaction comes 
after the supreme tension of the battles in the West, it 
will be tremendous. The ground is already prepared. 
The revelations of M. Pichon and Prince Lichnowsky 
and the Russian peace have created a general feeling 
of misgiving and a sense of moral wrongness—there is no 
other word for it—which will be silenced only by such 
colossal success as the Germans will assuredly not achieve. 
One might say that the German people is haunted by a 
premonition of the destiny of ‘‘ Hubris.’’ The crisis that 
will follow this Melian dialogue will be many times more 
acute than the July crisis of last year, just as the Russian 
peace, the Lichnowsky revelations, and Bethmann’s 
instructions to von Schoen are worse than Zimmermann’s 
Mexican affair, and the battles and the loss of German 
lives greater than their sacrifices of 1917. 

i * * * 

THE internal dissengions of Japanese politicians 
have brought a welcome respite to Russia. Military 
action in Siberia has been postponed, if not abandoned, 
and the Prime Minister has told the Chamber that there 
is nothing in the case of the German prisoners in Siberia 
that demands intervention. The real fact is, apparently, 
that the internal political crisis in Japan is so acute, 
and the position of the Terauchi-Motono Cabinet so 
insecure, that no decisive action can be taken until a 
stronger Ministry comes to power. Meanwhile, it 
appears that the Cossack adventurer, Semenoff, who is 
leading the counter-revolutionary forces in Manchuria, 
is far from enjoying the confidence of other Russians 
of like opinions. His small force is composed largely 
of Buriats (Buddhist Mongolians), Japanese volunteers, 
and other non-Russian elements. ‘‘ Persona] jealousies 
and political differences,’’ writes the Peking Corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Times,’’ ‘‘ still prevent the co- 
ordination of local Russian efforts.’’ In other words, 
there is no respectable Russian faction in the field, 
however small and however revolutionary, which calls 
for Japanese intervention against the Bolsheviks. - The 
last number of the ‘‘ New Republic,’’ which has come to 
hand, supplies a clue to the feeling of Americans who 
follow Mr. Wilson. Its research into the motives of 





Japanese action leads to a study of the geology of the 
island of Sakhalin and Eastern Siberia. ‘hey are rich 
in steam coal and iron ore. 

* 7” * 

THERE are signs of a rally of moderate German 
opinion, feeble and belated though it is, against the 
triumph of the military party in the Russian “ Peace” 
Treaties. The Minority Socialists voted against the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty, and the Majority 
Socialists, after hostile speeches by Scheidemann and 
David abstained from voting. They still wish. it seems, 
to keep the Progressive Coalition together. They have 
got something from their colleagues in return. It is a 
resolution introduced into the Reichstag by all three 
parties of the Majority, to the effect that the rights of 
Poland, Lithuania, and Courland should be taken into 
account, and that the present representative assemblies 
should be placed upon a broader basis. Erzberger 
opposed the personal union of Courland with Germany, 
and even a Nationalist Liberal speaker hinted that 
Esthonia and Livonia might be allowed to return to 
Russia. We are glad to note that both Naumann and 
Erzberger spoke on behalf of the Armenians in the course 
of the debate. Outside the Reichstag Herr Dernburg, 
an excellent barometer of progressive opinion, has spoken 
very critically about the Treaty, and urged that “ things 
vital to Russia’s existence ’’ must be returned to her. 
Putting all these hints and indications together it looks 
as though progressive civilians (who may conceivably 
include the Ministers) have been staggered by the sudden 
work of the military party in the East, but hope in some 
way to undo it, partly by a new policy in the Borderland 
itself, and partly by a new agreement with Russia. 

. * * 


Mr. Gompers, on behalf of organized labor in 
America, has so far revised his hostility towards the 
Allied Socialist parties that he has consented to send a 
deputation of trade unionists to Europe to confer with 
them. “ They will be in a position to participate in any 
conference upon the basis of the American Federation of 
Labor’s declarations.’” We presume that does not 
include a conference with enemy Socialists. Meanwhile, 
a deputation, which includes M. Huysmaus, is going to 
America to reason with Mr. Gompers. The policy of this 
move seems doubtful. The American Federation was 
never recognized by the old International: there was 
therefore no obligation to invite it. If it refuses, the 
Allied Governments will be able to say that “ Labor ’’ is 
not unanimous, in spite of the agreement which covers 
all the European parties. In any event the delay is 
serious. Efforts for peace may seem meaningless at the 
moment, but the end of the present offensive, if the 
German attack is held, will again present us with the old 
problem. Shall we try to negotiate at a moment when 
the enemy must be depressed, or shall we rebut all 
approaches in the hope that American intervention may 
next year improve our case? When this question arises, 
everything may depend on the presence or absence of 
some available mechanism of approach. That should be 
the réle of the Socialist Conference. 

* * * 

Tae second thought of the War Office on the 
question of light women (not necessarily of prosti- 
tutes) and the Army is no better, if not a 
great deal worse, than its first. The proposal 
is the C.D. Acts over again, only in military 
dress. It is to be an offence, punishable with 
fine or imprisonment, for a woman suffering from 
venereal disease to “ solicit ’’ a soldier or to have relation- 
ship with him. If she is charged, her only defence will 
lie in compulsory examination, for which she may choose 
her own doctor. This is anti-woman law with a 
vengeance. Solicitation is hard of proof; who will be 
able to say whether the man “ solicited’’ the woman or 
the woman the man? In neither case will the man be 
considered to have committed a crime, though originally 
the woman must have suffered through a man. An 
innocent girl, forward or flirtatious, may be arrested, 
and made to undergo an odious humiliation. The pre- 
ventive effect of such a measure is bound to be slight, and 
its moral inequality is so glaring that an agitation com- 
parable with that which destroyed the policy of Cayeux is 
bound to come. 
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Bolitics and Affairs. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. 
The Pope, asked for an Easter message to Britain 


gave to Reuter’s Rome correspondent the following | 


words :— 

‘‘ Above the storms of hatred and cruelty that now 
convulse the world, we can only repeat as an Easter 
message to the noble British nation that has so long 
been in the vanguard of the world’s civilization the in- 
junction of our Master urging mankind ito peace, recon- 
ciliation, and love, in order that, as Christ after Passion 
week arose into glory, so tortured humanity, after pass- 
ing through this passion of suffering and death, may 
rise into a nobler civilization founded on true brother- 
hood, on the sense of justice between men and nations, 
and on the fear of God, who is ‘the God that maketh 
wars to cease in all the world.’”’ 


A sTRONG country, faced with danger, relies on itself and 
calls ancient forces of loyalty and faith to its aid. The 
British people are a brave and adventurous folk, constant 
in enterprise, and patient in face of suffering and death. 
They have now to meet a new and a bold calculation, not, 
indeed, aimed primarily at them, but in its inevitable 
development challenging their place in the world, and 
with them America’s. Germany has not discovered any 
great secrets in warfare; but she has hit upon a 
formidable plan. She has organized the full power of 
the mass-nation, trained to the highest point of 
efficiency, and driven from interior lines on the Western 
and Eastern extremities of Europe. The Eastern 
opposition, being that of mere unscientific bulk, has 
collapsed. The abler Western resistance is now tested 
to the utmost. In the full brunt of the German assault 
on France, the true character of the war stands revealed. 
Vain projects of Imperialism obscured it, and vainer 
diversions of strategy. Both have disappeared. We 
can spare little thought for the spectacular interest of 
a British Army across the Jordan while the Germans 
are astride the Somme. The war emerges from these 
mists, not as a war of adventure but morally and 
physically as a war of defence. Of such a war the 
Western front is, and always has been, the true 
centre. If we hold there, we have won, and there will be 
no need to go to Berlin any more than there was ever any 
need to go to Jerusalem. ven if we fail, we have the 
sea, and the American Alliance, and the power to teach 
an aggressive land power the limits of a seeming victory 
which, so far as it brings the German desire for peace 
no nearer, is not a victory at all. Always we have 
ourselves. 

As the follies of the war drop from its direction, so 
does the extreme simplicity of our own contribution to it 
appear. We had to keep the Channel and the seas, and 
to help keep the lands of France. All else was subsidiary 
and unimportant. Success there involved success every- 
where ; failure there made failure universal. As with 
the material aspect of the war, so with its moral signifi- 
cance. The war was not for colonies, Imperial 
ambitions, or a balance of power. It was to teach 
militarism a lesson of restraint, so that when the 
peace came the verdict against it would be so over- 
whelming as to make a second recourse to it impossible, 
even by its ablest exponent, and to compel a resort to a 
higher standard of conscience and action for the civilized 


order. That issue is down for trial in the battles of the 
Somme. Germany has had no secondary object. She 
cannot stop here or there and say she has won. Her 


thrust is at Paris and the Channel coasts, and a con- 
sequent crippling of our naval resistance as a result of 
the demoralization and disintegration of our armies. 


{ 








Into that task she has put her whole available power in 
man and metal, and her failure to achieve it is signalled 
as soon as her armies are brought to a definite stand. 
There will then be no necessity to impose a peace on 
her. She will have imposed it on herself. Nor is it 
vitally important to fix the geographical point at which 
her advance is stayed. Wherever the gigantic lines halt 
in front of unbroken armies of the Allies, and fail to 
resume their movement, there, under the existing limits 
of German endurance, will have been drawn the limits 
of their encirclement. Militarism will have failed. The 
rest is for the German people to accomplish on the 
morning when they have come to a reckoning of its final 
cost. The war as fought is not the war which military 
Germany planned. And so long as anything like the 
existing military and economic situation persists, the 
desired end is unattained. 

Therefore, if darkness still broods over the face of 
the earth, and doubt over the future of the Empire, an 
enlightening decision is at hand. “All or nothing”’ 
being the stake of German militarism, and to 
such gambles there being only one end since time began, 
we can look with hope both to the eternal sources 
and measurements of things, and to the more imme- 
diately available teaching of the war. Germany 
wants, not victories, but peace. She wants, not battie- 
victories, but a world-victory. Where is she to get it? 
Only in the complete domination of the will of four 
great States, including two of the greatest, in the 
confusion of their politics, no less than of their military 
organization, and in the mastery of their sea-power 
and moral force. She is hardly nearer these ends than 
she was on August 4th, 1914; in fact, she is further off 
than she seemed to be within six weeks of the outbreak 
of the war. The little more or the little less that she can 
get out of the Somme battles gives her no sensible 
approach to the vast and distant ends she must compass if 
she is to set them before her people in any plausible 
comparison with the means she has taken to obtain them. 
The gods may well laugh at such a calculation, so short- 
sighted is it and so utterly condemnatory of the men 
who made it. But let us, too, prepare our minds for a 
wise and considerate dealing with the war when the 
exhaustion of the armies brings it to a pause, and we, like 
Germany, reckon up the heavy tale of our loss, the fright- 
ful subtraction from our stock of joy and wealth. Weshall 
then, we hope and believe, reckon with a chastened foe, 
in whom clements in the realm of conscience and reason 
now struggling for expression may find themselves in 
control. In our view it was never too early to take 
account of these forces, though our rulers thought 
otherwise; but if any political genius survives in 
Germany, their hour will synchronize with that which 
brings home to the country the essential uselessness of 
the great offensive. The world will then be cleared of a 
great deal of pernicious dreaming and vile doing, and 
through the deserted spaces must flow its better and 
more normal habits of thought and life. Let us, 
then, who did not go meanly into the war, and 
must resolve to come nobly out of it, be prepared. 
England’s soldiers will then have given England’s 
politicians a place they have never held in the world since 
Waterloo, and laid a far heavier responsibility upon 
them. Of fear we must have no thought to-day; the 
nation, indeed, is not built that way. But the spirit of 
sober, temperate, and broad calculation is more foreign 
to it. Neither East nor West, on sea or land, is there 
anything to make us ashamed or afraid, if we think only 
of what has been done and the wunconquerable 
spirit behind the deed. Set to a physical task the 
country is as glorious as ever. Set to thinking it does not 
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shine so well. There have been grave political errors in 
the war. Their military reflection is in many eyes to-day 
as they watch the tide of battle swaying across the spaces 
where alone, as all the world now sees, a decision was 
ever to be sought. But these matters are for the future. 
Fighting England is one to-day. Let political England 
be worthy of her to-morrow, and as the country passes 
through its Easter “passion of suffering and death,” 
bid it rise to a conception of its part, with others, in 
the life of the world to come. 





THE DECIDING BATTLE. 

*‘Our object is not to win ground or to capture 
cities. Our sole object, our one idea, is to destroy the 
enemy’s forces and wreck his means of continuing the 
war.’’—Military Correspondent of the ‘* Vossische 
Zeitung.”’ 


THE greatest battle in the world’s history has begun. 
It is upon our armies that the brunt of the onslaught 
has fallen and we can see with perfect clearness that out 
of the struggle a fundamentally changed situation will 
emerge. It is not land or cities which are the German 
objective, but simply a decision; and either the enemy 
will succeed in his immediate military purpose or he will 
be so weakened that the end of the war will be finally sure. 
The plans of the military who urged and planned this 
offensive are ambitious enough. They set for each day’s 
advance a depth of penetration which would have entailed 
such enormous losses that in fact the German infantry, 
in spite of their extraordinary numbers, courage and 
persistence, were unable to achieve it. The Staff knew how 
terrible would be the price of any appreciable advance 
in the present stage of defensive warfare. But mirds 
like theirs are little troubled with scruples. They must, 
however, be liberally burdened with apprehensions. If 
they should not secure a decision, if they should not wreck 
our “ means of continuing the war,” the very plans wkich 
should have brought them success will prove their ruin. 
They will not abandon the hope of a decision while they 
still possess any mass of reserves. They will throw into 
the struggle all the men they can dispose of ; but in the 
end, failing victory, they will have shot their bolt. 

In its issues, then, the battle which has been joined 
stands apart. It is unique also in the numbers engaged, 
in the concentration of guns and ammunition, in the 
tremendous preparation and fierce energy involved. 
Other battles that have held the eyes of the world in their 
time sink almost to the level of local attacks when com- 
pared with this titanic struggle ; and it has been so care- 
fully staged and the curtain rung up on the opening Act 
so impressively that the battles of history seem to pale 
to an academic hue beside it. The battle is taking place 
“Under the command of H.M. the Kaiser and King,” 
and von Gallwitz has been placed in charge about 
Verdun in order that the Imperial Crown Prince’s com- 
mand might be extended more to the west and north. 
These details are more important than they at first sight 
seem. The Crown Prince has not been moved for nothing. 
The great plan of Hindenburg’s genius cast the Heir to 
the Crown for the leading réle, just as did von Falken- 
hayn at Verdun. The British Army was to be cut off 
from the French when the Crown Prince Ruprecht would 
roll it up on the coast, while the Imperial Crown Prince 
marched swiftly round the French flank and down the 
road to Paris. A modern Edward III. and Black Prince 
Act was to follow. There has been considerable criticism 
of the dynasty from several quarters in Germany 
recently ; but it was probably thought that a success would 
lay the spectre for at least a considerable period. Nothing 





has been overlooked that could assist in procuring the 
only success that counts. Even the new gun that sounds 
its slow tolling in the suburbs of Paris has its part in the 
attack on the Allied moral which the Germans rightly 
think to be as important as the fighting in the field. 

The German Staff opened the battle with a number 
of distinct advantages. On pre-war theory it was held 
that no position is impregnable, and that, given a proper 
weight of infantry, any obstacle can be overcome. The 
course of the war had but served to strengthen this 
conviction, for not only were the lines broken in the East 
time after time, but the German Staff knew how near 
they were, on several occasions, to giving way in the 
West. We have frequently endorsed this theory, for we 
hold it to be obvious that the strength of any position in 
the last resort depends upon the infantry in possession 
of it. Furthermore, the German Staff had no absurd 
illusions as to where the critical and decisive front of 
the war is. Like Sir William Robertson and the vast 
majority of responsible soldiers and sensible civilians 
here, they realized that the Western front held victory 
or defeat for them. The plans for the offensive boldly 
built upon a fracture of the Allied lines and the 
resumption of open warfare. The German troops were 
to force their way through the British positions despite 
the inevitable losses ; and the arrangements that required 
most thought were those which provided for the constant 
throwing in of fresh troops to fill up the inevitable gaps 
caused by the British fire. This continual reinforcement 
is the most wonderful thing in the offensive, and if it 
could be kept up for a week or two it is difficult to see 
how the Allies could bear up against so terrific an 
onslaught. The one new point about the German 
offensive was the length of: front which they attacked. 
This was considerably greater than that of any other 
battle, and the number of troops involved and the 
concentration of guns were also beyond anything yet seen 
in a war that is constantly outgrowing its standards. 
The commanders were carefully selected. Below was 
brought from Italy, where he had broken the Isonzo 
front; Hutier was taken from the Riga front, where he 
had amazed the Russian command by a sudden con- 
centration and onslaught on the Dwina. Even the 
subordinate command was overhauled, and we find 
Kuehne from Rumania operating in the line. Marwitz, 
who with Below and Hutier shared the Army commands, 
was in charge at Cambrai in November. Hutier was 
given to the Crown Prince to add lustre to his military 
reputation, a little depreciated by Verdun. The other 
two armies were under the disposition of the Crown 
Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria. 

When everything was duly prepared battle was 
joined after a brief but unprecedented bombardment. 
The areas well behind the line, all the gun positions and 
ammunition dumps were deluged with high explosive 
and gas shell. Even the artillerymen had to stand in 
their gas masks and lay their guns under such handicaps. 
But they had an easy target, for the Germans seem to 
have attacked in dense formation, and it is even reported 
they were dressed before their expert wire-cutters 
attacked the unbroken wire in front of them. The 
bombardment began about dawn; but the infantry 
advance was made in broad daylight about eight o’clock. 
There was a slight heat mist over parts of the battlefront, 
so that the assailants in places approached unseen. But 
before they reached the British lines they were visible 
in dense masses, and the troops worked fearful havoc in 
their ranks. The attack was delivered over a front ex- 
tending some fifty miles from the Scarpe, near Arras, 
to the junction with the French line about La Fére, and 
forty divisions were recognized in the first day’s fighting. 
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It is difficult to form any picture of that tense struggle. 
The Germans represent it as four battles, at Monchy, 
Cambrai, St. Quentin, and La Fére; but the whole line 
was aflame, and any other names might as well have been 
selected to describe the engagements. In actual fact, on 
the first day all the northern part of the line was firmly 
held. Below’s troops and Marwitz’s men, who had the 
recent memory of a successful counter-attack at Cambrai 
in their memory, were thrown back repeatedly with 
terrible loss. Outnumbered sometimes by three, some- 
times by five to one, the British troops stood to their 
positions, and as far south as Hutier’s sector, about 
St. Quentin, the Germans won practically nothing despite 
their great sacrifices. It was in the neighborhood of St. 
Quentin that the critical part of the battle was fought. 
Great as the odds were on other parts of the line, they 
were moderate ‘as compared with those which faced the 
troops holding the line north of St. Quentin. There the 
British were fighting in places against nine times their 
number, and the line was withdrawn under pressure. 
But it was along the sowhern bank of the Crozat Canal 
that the withdrawal was most pronounced, and by the 
evening the Germans \-cre seven miles from St. Quentin. 
Further south, too, the Germans enveloped Vendeuil 
from the north and south, and despite heroic resistance 
were able to capture it. 

These gains on the south necessitated a readjustment. 
Hence the line was straightened up to the Scarpe, though 
the troops were clearly holding their own. All that 
Thursday night the Germans continued to press on and 
on Friday afternoon they were pressing forward on the 
south and had penetrated our defensive system. It is 
quite impossible to set down what this bald statement 
involves. Over the whole front the British troops had 
fought with a resolution for which we can find no 
words of adequate praise. They were now to show in the 
more difficult and searching ordeal of retreat that their 
courage was still proof and only matched by their skill. 
By Saturday morning they had withdrawn westward. 
The line was intact and they were facing the enemy with 
an unbroken front. By this time ten further divisions 
had been identified, making a total of fifty divisions in 
all, perhaps 350,000 bayonets. The Germans claimed 
that the first stage of the battle was ended and that they 
had taken 25,000 prisoners and 400 guns. In a struggle 
on such a scale these figures would have been a moderate 
estimate of the wounded left on the field, and it must be 
remembered that apart from the dead, this toll of 
prisoners must, even if we can admit it true, represent 
our total loss. The loss of material in so terrible and 
extensive a battle was so small that we are bound to form 
an extremely high estimate of the skill of the withdrawal, 
and the reports confirm the impression that the staff work 
was excellent. On the three following days the with- 
drawal was continued, but still in good order, and 
the Germans were able to announce that the number of 
prisoners had risen to 45,000. 

On the third day of the battle the French came to 
our assistance on the southern part of the line, and 
reinforcements were being hurried to all the threatened 
centres. It was only on this day that the objectives set 
for the first day’s advance were achieved, and by the fifth 
day seventy of the ninety-seven divisions on the whole 
British front had been identified in the battle. In a 
struggle of such dimensions, we must rest our confidence 
on fundamental considerations. The enemy is not seek- 
ing new gains of territory. He is simply seeking to 
destroy the Allied armies, and to this end he is endeavor- 
ing to restore the war of movements. While our line 
remains intact, and we remain in liaison with the 
French, we have cheated him of his aim. He has no 








wish to find himself involved in another long-drawn-out 
defensive. ‘The present battle has been planned to end 
the war, and before this purpose is abandoned we must 
expect more desperate fighting, and probably at fresh 
places. The most serious blow we have yet suffered is 
not our loss of men, of territory, or even of material ; but 
his re-supply from our material and his inflation of 
moral. We can well replace the material lost. 
We mourn the loss of our splendid troops ; but there can 
be no doubt whatever that he has lost far more. We 
are little beyond our line of July Ist, 1916, and we 
are witnessing the spectacle of this amazing outpouring 
of German blood to recapture the ‘‘ unimportant ”’ 
positions which he so lightly abandoned last year. 

Yet when we have said all, the moment is grave; 
and we do well to realize it. If we can bring the 
offensive to rest with our line unbroken and before vital 
centres are reached, we have not only avoided defeat ; 
we have came near to victory. We must judge the 
conflict by military standards. At the Marne the 
moment seemed more critical; the Germans were 
possessed of a wider range of liberty in France and 
Belgium. But the Allied counter-attack came in due 
time, and the flood was stemmed and pressed back. Our 
soldiers are fighting to-day with the bravery attested on 
a hundred fields, and we rejoice to see with how much 
skill and discipline they are bearing themselves under 
an appalling test of warfare. The battle cannot last 
long at its present pitch, and during these critical days 
we must remain strong and steadfast. The world is 
weary of war. But this should be the closing phase. 





THE SECOND STRINGS. 


Ox March 12th Hindenburg came to Berlin to confer 
with the Kaiser. Instantly the report ran through the 
Jingo section of the German Press that the offensive was 
to be postponed for political reasons. What the 
political reasons were, no one said, but the obvious 
implication was that a further attempt was to be made 
to reach a peace with the Western Powers. Whereat 
the indignation of the German Jingoes was great ; while 
the Press of the ‘‘ understanding ’’ parties was equally 
incensed against the haters of peace. Whether or not 
the report was wholly a canard is of no matter now. The 
signal has fallen, and the dread struggle has begun ; but 
the fact that the arrival of Hindenburg in Berlin should 
have been immediately interpreted by the Jingoes in 
this sense is significant. It shows that they were well 
aware of the strength of the general disquietude before 
the much-trumpeted Western offensive, and that they 
suspected that there was at least a possibility that 
this reluctance might communicate itself to the highest 
quarters. The existence of a general aversion to the 
squandering yet again of hundreds of thousands of 
German lives was certain without this evidence; 
but the evidence is valuable as showing its strength. 
This disquietude and reluctance come chiefly from a 
widespread conviction that the supreme effort of the 
German armies in the West will be a wasted effort. It 
will be spent, and in it countless lives; and the position 
will remain the same. Scheidemann put his feeling with 
a strength which bordered on extravagance when he said 
in the Reichstag a month ago that even if the Germans 
took Paris—and he made it clear that he considered this 
possibility remote—the English and the Americans 
would fight on, and the German people would be no 
nearer the general peace which it so ardently desired. 
And Erzberger, who is a more unscrupulous, as well as a 
narrowly sharp-sighted man, let it be plainly seen 
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in his defence of the Reichstag resolution against Jingo 
attacks at a later stage of the same debate that his view 
of the situation was substantially the same. The essence 
of his defence was that it was all very well running down 
the resolution and asserting that the Russian peace had 
turned it into so much waste paper, but they would need 
it again ; and because they would need it again, they had 
better see to it that the practical interpretation of those 
clauses of the peace which affect the Baltic lands and 
their populations should be one which could, without 
undue strain on the truth, be shown to be consonant 
with the terms of the July resolution. The situation 
was and would remain in essentials the same as in July 
last. Now, Erzberger is not, as we have said, a pacifist 
or a Liberal by conviction; he is a sharp ‘‘ real”’ 
politician with a keen eye to the main chance. He is 
certainly the most powerful politician in Germany at the 
present moment, and he derives his power from his 
immediate sensitiveness to public opinion. If Germany 
ever has a real system of democratic parliamentary 
government, he will be the first Prime Minister. 

It is a good thing, therefore, in endeavoring to find 
out the actual condition of opinion in Germany to follow 
Erzberger as closely as at this distance his somewhat 
devious methods allow At the moment he is uncom- 
monly active. Simultaneously with the announcement 
that Hindenburg had come to Berlin, a very remarkable 
message was published in the radical “ Berliner Tage- 
blatt””’ from a parliamentary correspondent. He said 
that conferences had been taking place between the 
leaders of the Reichstag Majority—among whom, of 
course, Erzberger indispensably figures—and delegates 
from the Polish Activist party, with the object of repairing 
the deep breach between the Poles and the Germans 
created by the Cholm imbroglio. In essentials an agree- 
ment had been reached on the following basis. The Poles 
were to recognize definitely that the existing Western 
frontier of Poland was to be maintained. In other words, 
they were to give up all practical claim to Prussian 
Poland. They were to declare their readiness on principle 
to enter the Central European alliance. In return for 
this the Majority parties undertook to oppose any further 
annexation of Polish territory (that is, the annexation 
of the Dombrowa coal-field, so much desired by the 
military on strategic, and the Industrialists on economic 
grounds), and to give the utmost possible support to the 
Polish protest in the Cholm question. Further, by the 
right of self-determination, the Poles were to be given 
the opportunity of extending their territory towards 
Minsk, whereby, to use the words of the communication, 
“a broad corridor between Lithuania and the Ukraine 
to Russia would be created.’’ Finally, the national system 
of self-administration was to be put into force in Poland 
as soon as possible. The Reichstag Majority, however, 
declared that it would make no formal resolution until 
the German Government had reached an understanding 
with Austria-Hungary, and further, that the Polish 
Government must first make public proclamation of its 
acceptance of the two items forming its part of the agree- 
ment in Warsaw before the Majority would take action. 

But, besides the question of Poland, the Majority 
parties had other matters to discuss. It was on this same 
March 12th that the German Press published the resolu- 
tion of the Courland Landesrat assembled at Mitau, 
offering the Kaiser the ducal crown of Courland, demand- 
ing the @losest possible connection with the German 
Empire, and at the same time the amalgamation of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia into a political unity. The 
final request stands, of course, in direct opposition to the 
Chancellor’s own declaration of February 25th, in which 
he said that Germany had no intention of establishing 





herself either in Livonia or Esthonia; and, though the 
natural allies of the Baltic barons, the East Elbe Junkers 
have not given up the hope of establishing those terri- 
tories as the appanage of their class and a bulwark of 
their system, that part of the resolution can, for the 
present at least, be left out of account. The first part 
is of immediate importance. It is true that the Courland 
Landesrat has not the faint shadow of a claim to repre- 
sent the population of Courland. 
fantastic. 


Its composition is 
The rapacious and reactionary Baltic barons 
alone have a right to be represented on it. In order to 
give it what may appear a representative character these 
precious gentlemen have co-opted some fifty members of 
other social classes, of whom about forty are German and 
the remaining dozen Lettish landowners. The Lettish 
peasants, who compose about 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, are not represented at all. On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that a majority of the population would 
be quite pleased to enter the German Empire on an 
equality as German citizens. Under such conditions 
their lot could not fail to be improved from what it was 
under the tyrannous végime of the Baltic barons backed 
by the Tsardom. That is why the Baltic barons are very 
careful to define the conditions on which they desire union 
with Germany. The old Dukedom of Courland is to be 
revived, and they themselves are to live in perpetual 
enjoyment of their infamous system with the more 
efficient soldiers of the German Empire to shoot down 
their jacquerie when the next peasant revolt takes place. 
Thus the attachment of Courland to Germany may mean 
either of two things—a strengthening of the Junker 
hegemony in the worst of all its bad forms, or the 
potential strengthening of the democratic element in 
Germany (for the Letts can be, and for the most part are, 
great democrats) ; it may mean a settlement which openly 
tramples on the right of self-determination in the most 
brutal way, or one which might very conceivably have 
its basis in the exercise of that right. Accordingly, we 
find that at the Conference of the Majority parties 
Erzberger was violent in his denunciation of the “ per- 
sonal union’’ with Germany. If that inconceivable 
solution is safely put on one side not only is time gained, 
but the way is smoothed for a settlement which is recon- 
cilable with the Reichstag resolution and the right of 
self-determination, to which the Polish settlement which 
is being arranged by the Majority parties may be a 
pendant. 

Meanwhile, Erzberger has made himself the 
champion in Germany of the right of self-determination. 
With him are acting members of the Majority parties 
more reputable than he. On March Ist it was Friedrich 
Naumann who demanded information from the Govern- 
ment concerning what had been done in the matter of 
the Armenian question. Erzberger supported his 
demand. One can hardly believe one’s ears :— 


‘“‘ Germany,”’ said Erzberger, “‘ had always warmly 
interested herself in the Armenians. Beyond protests, 
however, Germany had hitherto hardly been able to help 
them. Perhaps the peace-treaty now offered an 
opportunity to do something.”’ 


Rechenberg of the Centre and David of the 
Majority Socialists also associated themselves with the 
demand. In fact, the Majority parties were obviously 
acting as a whole, and carrying out a plan of campaign 
agreed upon in their conferences. But the names are 
important, because it was Naumann and Rechenberg 
who were principally concerned in the attempt to reach 
an agreement on a practical policy with the Poles; while 
we find Erzberger again active in the same sense, urging 
that full payment should be made for all requisitions in 
the occupied territories. To complete the picture, 
‘‘ Vorwirts’’ reports that the Majority parties are 
bringing forward a resolution on the third reading of 
the Russo-German peace treaty to the effect 


_ “That in accordanee with the Chancellor’s declara- 
tion on November 29th, 1917, and the declarations of 
the German delegates at Brest Litovsk, the right of 
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Poland, Lithuania, and Courland to self-determination 
should be taken into account; tthe steps should be 
forthwith taken to develop their constitutions with a 
native civilian administration ; that the present repre- 
sentative assemblies should be placed on a broader 
basis; and, finally, that an agreement with Germany, 
as desired by the present assemblies, should be con- 
cluded as soon as possible.” 

There, then, we have the Majority policy. It is, as 
we have already suggested, no mere coincidence that the 
Majority politicians should have begun to display this 
vigor at the moment when the Jingoes were portentously 
hinting that the Western offensive had been postponed 
for political reasons, or that it should have been put into 
practice in the Reichstag at the moment when the 
German offensive began. The actual bond of union 
between the Majority parties is not that they are demo- 
cratic and pacifist idealists—those are to be found chiefly 
in prison or in the ranks of the Independent Socialists— 
but that they are for the most part ordinary reasonable 
men who, while they recognize to the full their present 
impotence in the face of the military, are united in the 
belief that there is no military solution to be found to 
this war, and that the Western offensive will not change 
the situation. They do not so much believe that the 
Western offensive must fail in the military sense, as that 
it must fail in the only sense in which they or the people 
they represent now care about success—that is, success 
in bringing peace. The Jingoes and the Kaiser may 
harangue them about the peace that the sword has won 
in Russia; they know that that peace will not last long, 
and that anyhow the sword did not win it. And so they 
go on with their efforts to arrange such an Eastern 
settlement that, as Erzberger said in the Reichstag, “ no 
accusing voice will be lifted up against it.’’ When, as 
we firmly believe, the German offensive has failed, and 
the incalculable reaction follows, the time for the second 
strings will be at hand once more. Perhaps we also shall 
then have our second strings ready. For the moment 
our one concern is to see that the German first string fails. 





THE NOBODIES. 


Ar any other time, on such a Sunday morning with 
its new sunlight as warm as a happy remem- 
brance, its blue as vague as well-being, the bees 
swinging the tassels of sallows, and tie good 
earth full of green crowns again, we should have 
felt that mere existence was an expansive kingdom. 
But somehow it all appeared mockingly incongruous. 
The peacock butterfly over the anemones was seen 
as though the colors were a meaningless daub, 
a rebuke, a glimpse of freedom to a prisoner who might 
share it no more. The bees and the sallows were in a 
world not ours; though we could see them, they were 
as remote as good things remembered in adversity. At 
sunset, the red and dusky west beyond the broad prospect 
of stable and tranquil homeland was as oppressive as 
the premonition of tragedy. It was easy to guess that 
so the impartial dayfall looked at that very moment to 
the men we knew who were in Picardy. 

And what were they doing then in Picardy? Were 
they still . . . ? What was their fortune; which 
was our fortune, too? The ‘‘ enemy has broken through 
west of St. Quentin.’”’ We could stare through the 
silent twilight at the red and dusky, the impartial and 
unrevealing sky, and make what we could of that news, 
which was all we had. One thing only was certain. 
If those men failed west of St. Quentin, now 
the enemy had broken through, then what spring- 
time once meant for us it might never mean again, 

And if you had known the Somme country, Santerre, 
and the land east of the Somme, as it is in this war ; 
and if you had any vivid recollections of the weight of 
men, those endless torrents of dumb and mechanical 
life the enemy puts into his onslaughts, and the celerity 
of his numberless destructive machines, and knew full 
well also that in this ‘“‘ break through’ at St. Quentin 
the directing minds of the enemy had reasons driving 
them to be as regardless of their own folk as they were 
of the general welfare of humanity, then the night of 








this Palm Sunday was one in which the serenity of the 
far lights of heaven only revolted the mind into an out- 
burst against the whole sorry scheme of earth. 

The next morning, though we knew nothing more, 
we felt the weight had lifted. I remember the same 
divination of something better, an illogical assurance 
that a menace was averted, in Paris, on September 5th, 
1914, though then we had been expecting the enemy in 
the capital, for the best of reasons—that he was 
advancing in swift and seemingly irresistible multitudes. 
What had happened ? 

About that there could be no doubt at all. We 
knew without being told. That great and noble family, 
the Nobodies, the most ancient of houses, unacknow- 
ledged and of no consequence when things go well, but 
to whom all the Importances turn in a panic of appeal 
when the world goes ill and calamity looms, all nameless 
and unknown, but their fidelity to comrades as sure as 
the virtue of sunlight, had befriended us again. Had 
they known when dying how great was the gift they 
made? Perhaps not. When did they ever know it? 
When were they ever told? Who cares what they 
think? What are the Nobodies? But they had 
surrendered their bodies as things of no worth to fill the 
breach in the dam which had broken and threatened to 
loose on us the flood of a darkness that might be 
ultimate. We were safe because they had chosen to die. 
We could talk freely again in Paris, in London, subdued 
but relieved, because the Nobodies, whose cause to bless 
the good earth was never much, had secured it for what- 
ever good it might be to us In-little things they are 
uncertain. You never know what perverse way they 
will take. But at the sudden challenge of a great crisis, 
when the worst is at hand, and between us and doom 
there is nothing, the Nobodies appear once more on the 
far skyline, inevitable, ubiquitous, in Picardy as before 
the Marne and at Ypres, busy and enigmatic 
figures doing God knows what in that distance where we 
dare not venture and almost fear to look, and vanish 
and reappear briefly till they are engulfed in the smoke 
and flames. Vale to the Rearguards! 

Are they aware of what onerous trust is suddenly 
put upon them, and are they exalted to the sacrifice? 
It is hard to say. Even their graves are erased by the 
traffic of war. The blind feet of the brute god tramples 
them out utterly. Out of the blue the Fates unexpectedly 
challenge the decision of nameless and unimportant men 
on the hills of Picardy; and whether they understood 
it was their lot to turn the course of human destiny this 
way or that, by deflecting it in their minds, and so 
holding it till their weak bodies collapsed, we cannot 
know. They did it. We feel it would have been beyond our 
strength. But these Nobodies, into whose hands is 
thrust unexpectedly the care of our future, decide 
instantly, and see to their harness. They look out upon 
just such a Palm Sunday as we saw, and there is no 
telling how good it must seem to them in that brief 
glance; for it is the last time they wil! feel the warmth 
of suniight and see the grass moving in the wind. Then 
to us they vanish behind earthquake and eclipse; yet 
over their bodies the vast schemes of dynasts and of 
empires stumble and at last fall to ruin. ™ 


A London Bisry. 





Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


Tue country has taken the events of the last six 
days with calm. The power of expression drops from 
us at such a time; partly because the mass of the people 
do not realize what is happening, and their news- 
paper guides (God help them!) have neither the will nor 
the wit to enlighten them, and partly because the 
British mind dives inward and lacks expansion and the 
habit of free thought. Affection was deeply stirred, and it, 
too, ran in secret channels. The country’s heart is with 
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the Army, linked by a thousand fond ties. What was 
happening to Aim, no less than what was happening to 
the country in that vast, quick moving panorama of 
battle, where a Waterloo was fought in an hour? Byron 
and Thackeray and the Brussels ball-room! Compare 
that little gathering of camp-followers, or even the little 
England of their day, with the vast audience that over 
scores of miles of island coast listened to the thunder of 
a Continental war fought, not with a spent, driven 
Napoleon, but with the greatest nation-horde ever 
trained to battle. Our town crowds since the war have 
been light in demeanor. Even they were subdued. But 
the country folk, who do not habitually read newspapers, 
and are therefore not bemused by their chatter, were far 
graver. 


Ir is not the hour for discordant reflection. 
But one comment has been widely made. The 
folly of side shows has been demonstrated in an 
hour, and Sir William Robertson stands a much- 
vindicated man in the moment when he ought to 
have been a directing one. JI heard the other 
day of a powerful person demonstrating with great skill, 
and amid much applause from a select and distinguished 
company, that the war would end at a certain spot—on 
the Danube. His demonstration was gravely heard and 
much applauded. I should like to hear the author’s 
revised version of it, and the general defence of the 
school which favored these excursions, and contrived, in 
face of all the opposition and its weight of experience 
and good sense, to weave them into the general plan. 


Meanwuitt, I note the more cheerful lines of 
criticism of the operations. They are (1) that the 
strategical reserve has not been drawn on ; (2) that never- 
theless the line has neither been broken nor a wedge 
driven in between us and the French, both German 
objects of obvious importance ; (3) that the French inter- 
vention has still to be made, and that both Foch and 
Petain are, by all accounts, masters of the highest 
skill; (4) that the behind-the-lines organization 
is splendid ; (5) that the vital northern sectors remain 
intact and in positions of great strength ; (6) that the loss 
of big guns is not great. But the time has not come to 
expand these good signs into a tale of victory. For that 
we must be patient, knowing what a glorious stock of 
valor we have to draw on, and patient not only 
through these attacks, but during others which may 
follow in France and elsewhere. For we need not 
think that the Germans drew in advance any terminus 
to their march short of Paris or the Coast. They are out 
to win the land war; they seek a victorious Verdun, 
not a Cambrai or a dozen Cambrais. And by that broad 
measurement, and that alone, can we tell whether they 
have lost or won. 


Prince Licutnowsky added, I think, a touch of 
great importance to the revelations in the “ Politiken,’’ 
in disclosing the fact that Sir Edward Grey proposed 
publication of the Anglo-German arrangement on 
Angcia-Baghdad, and that Germany refused it. That 
is a fresh load off sensitive minds, for it was clear that 
had a full and frank account been given of the negotia- 
tions and of the Haldane visit, the whole nation would 
have seen where the danger was, and it might have been 
averted. That is especially true of the Haldane pouwr- 
parlers. All could not have been said. But hardly any 
account of them could have been given to the world with- 
out revealing the fact that it was von Tirpitz aid the 
naval party (the Kaiser assisting, but barely showing his 





hand) that ruined the hope of a substantial agreement, 
including a naval reduction. Bethmann-Hollweg was 
furious at the failure, and spoke of it to Lord Haldane 
with the utmost bitterness and even violence of tone and 
language, directly blaming the Jingoes. Was he sincere? 
Lord Haldane thought he was, and carried away a good 
opinion of him personally and of his zeal for the work 
of peace-making. No doubt a naval arrangement was 
difficult ; the Churchill idea of a ‘‘ holiday ’’ was rather 
unskilfully put forth, and hard to fit in with the German 
plan of programmes fixed long in advance. But now 
German Liberalism knows what it has to thank the war- 
party for. No shadow of a doubt exists that at any 
time from 1912 onward, Germany might have had an 
excellent working peace with us, and that she did secure 
great advantages, material and moral, as the result of 
Grey’s softening work on the Entente, especially on 
France. What, if she has a shred of intellectual candor 
left, must she now think of the legend of an implacable 
England? 


I see that the “Times” has now joined the 
“ Morning Post ’’ in a demand for Irish conscription. An 
ominous conjunction. In the act of marking the genesis 
of the effort one ought to be able to stamp its failure, for 
I suppose there is no conceivable political act that could 
exceed it in folly. Material advantage to the armies 
there could be none, for against the harvest of men there 
must be set the cost of gathering it, the actual with- 
drawal of trained and willing soldiers which that business 
would mean in exchange for the hope of getting (at some 
time cr another) a body of untrained and unwilling ones; 
the political reaction in America and the Dominions; 
and the final wreck of any remaining hope there may be 
of a settlement of the Home Rule question. One would 
think that it was only necessary to put the account in 
some such crude relationship in order to close it. But 
who can tell? We are in strange hands. 


Ovur mandarins do not want courage. Here is a 
world half-ruined by the secret work of their class, and 
our own cause half-discredited by it, and they come 
forward with the assurance that nothing will ever induce 
them to part with so much as a pennyweight of their 
power! This was Mr. Balfour’s answer to the demand 
that the people’s representatives should have the means 
of knowing something at least about what hundreds of 
thousands of people are fighting and dying for. No 
Junker would have dared to say so much at such an 
hour; but Parliament (which had just driven this 
gentleman on to a really humorous revelation of ignorance 
and idleness) barely murmured. Yet surely the time 
is fast coming when these men will be only too glad to 
doff their peacock’s feathers, while they pray that the 
world may mercifully consent to forget that they ever 
existed. 





So Debussy is gone. I remember years ago dropping 
into the Opéra Comique at Paris and hearing for the 
first time his music to “ Pelléas et Mélisande ’’ shortly 
after it was written. Passing out of the noisy boulevard 
into that house of darkness, faintly, oh! so faintly, 
illuminated by the music and the ghostly figures of 
dreamland, seemed to me for the moment to be rather 
like dying. Never was more perfect illustration; 
perhaps the poetry was hardly worth such fine 
delicacy of sound, yet it seemed caught up into 
regions of pure magic and pensive imagination. 
I do not think I ever enjoyed Wagner (save for 
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“ Parsifal’) quite so thoroughly again; henceforth he 
seemed to belong to a coarser world than that to which 
Debussy made his esthetic and intellectual appeal. 
Debussy produced, in fact, a certain change of musical 
taste. 

Tue great machine of surveillance works with its 
accustomed zeal, but sometimes perhaps a little impul- 
sively. The other day a lady of great energy and ability 
in war-work was surprised to find that her telephone 
gervice was cut off, and could not be 
inquiries, which she pursued when she found that she 
got only diflident, and even evasive, replies. At last she 
was told that she had been convicted of talking to a 
German. She searched her memory and burst into 
laughter. She had been conversing with one of our 
public-spirited Princesses on the question of raising the 
wages of the girl workers under their control. 


resumed. She made 


A WaAyFARER. 


Gite and Hetters. 


CULTURE 
We wish we could find another word Culture, for 
accidental misfortunes have brought upon it the 
undeserved discredit of a relative who has seen better 
days. Before the war, it had become ridiculous as 
implying ecstasies over Botticelli or chatter about poetry. 
Since the war, it is regarded with aversion as identical 
with the German ‘‘ Kultur’’—a word of entirely 
different meaning. But we can think of nothing else 
which exactly expresses what Matthew Arnold meant 
by his favorite panacea; for “ education’ is too wide, 
and ‘‘ wisdom ’’ too magnificent. So we must even be 
content with ‘‘ culture,’’ and trust that its unfortunate 
record will not involve it in scorn or animosity. 

What effect, then, has war upon culture? 








AND LIFE. 


1 ff 


ior 


At first 


sight, it seems likely to have the effect of a wolf upon a 
lamb. If the attributes of culture are Matthew Arnold’s 
‘* sweet reasonableness’’ and Swift’s ‘‘ sweetness and 
light,’’ how can it escape destruction under the conditions 


of war? It passes human nature to remain sweetly 
reasonable towards a man, or race of men, resolutely 
set upon depriving you of pleasure, money, food, and, 
if possible, of life. You can scarcely allow your reason 
to play lightly around his motives or pleas of justifica- 
tion. Your sweetness turns to gall, and your light is 
obscured befcre curfew. Hatred, suspicion, and alarm 
—all the conspirators for culture’s murder—walk the 
streets unchecked. If the essential service of culture is 
to deliver us from the bondage of the commonplace, we 
are not delivered. If, as others say, her essential service 
is to render us capable of judging evidence, war renders 
us incapable. Idle surmises, unfounded beliefs, and 
onslaughts upon innocence crowd the trains and clubs 
and Courts. Think of the gullibility which believed 
that Germans boiled down their dead for fat! Think of 
the treatment of conscientious objectors ! 

War’s effect upon the culture of actual soldiers in 
the field is a different question. The monotony, the 
suppression of personality, the dirt and degradation of 
daily life, the horror of the many forms of death might 
seem to make the thought of culture absurd; for habit, 
suppression, degradation, and violence are culture’s very 
opposites. And yet one can imagine that, in some dis- 
positions, culture may actually have gained. Take a 
young don, for instance, who has survived two years of 
active service. What width of horizon he has won, 
what clearness of vision and knowledge of men! He will 
never be ‘‘donnish’’ now; he is rescued from the 
abysmal gloom of pedantry; the infinitely little will 
concern him no more; he will not degenerate into one 
of those maundering figures which used to crawl about 
the universities like beetles rolling balls of refuse. Even 
in the secondary matter of learning, he will have gained. 











If he is a historian, what Gibbon, got from the militia, 
he will have got from war. With what assurance he 
will discuss the ancient struggles of mankind ; with what 
ease expose the absurdities‘of campaigns and battles such 
as old-fashioned historians imagined! When he speaks 
of France or Greece or the Dardanelles, his lecture will 
excite an interest such as none before. Perhaps he may 
be a theologian and have learnt something of the Holy 
Land under General] Allenby, or as an archzologist in 
uniform he may have dug the tombs and prehistoric 
villages of Salonika. In any case, many a man who 
possessed the instinct for culture will have been filled 
with fresh hunger for it. The very contrast of war will 
have stimulated his desire, and added the keener zest 
to his delight. That beauty, culture, and the need for 
them should continue to subsist, will be a discovery all 
the more welcome because almost incredible. Everyone 
who has known war, also knows the delight of the 
simplest pleasures—sheets on a bed, bread-and-butter 
to eat—pleasures hardly noticed in peace. So it is with 
things of the mind. Leslie Stephen said of Rousseau 
that ‘‘ he represented the strange combination of a kind 
of sensual appetite for pure and simple pleasures.” 
War excites every sensual appetite, but in many a fine 
nature it will be found to have excited an appetite for 
the pure and simple pleasures—la volupté innocente—of 
culture. 

If we could even for a moment of this week turn 
away our thoughts from war, we might consider the 
relations of culture and life under another aspect. The 
above quotation about Rousseau is taken from Mr. 
Asquith’s republication of his ‘‘ Occasional Addresses ’’ 
(Macmillan). In Mr. Asquith we see a man of affairs 
strongly influenced by culture. His activities, though 
not military, have been contentious, none the less, and 
his book is an example of culture’s effect upon hard and 
practical life ; it is almost a plea for the necessity as well 
as the innocent delights of culture. In his Preface he 
tells us :— 

“Though by nature (as I believe) of a pacific 
temperament, I have been constrained by the force of 
circumstances to divide nearly the whole of my active 
life between two of the most contentious of professions. 
A man who spends most of his days and nights in the 
Law Courts and the House of Commons has a special 
need for the soothing and cleansing influences of 
literature and scholarship.”’ 

By literature and scholarship, Mr. Asquith means 
what we have called culture, so far as the study of the 
best writers can give it; and of their soothing and 
cleansing influences one may find illustrations through- 
out the addresses. In address on ‘‘ Ancient 
Universities,’’ for instance, we find this resonant and 
(for Mr. Asquith) almost impassioned sentence : 


an 





“There is hardly a sight or sound in nature, a 
passion or emotion or purpose in man, a phase of 
conduct, an achievement of thought, a situation in life 

tragic or comic, pathetic or ironical—which is not 
illuminated for him by association with the imperish- 
able words of those who have interpreted, with the vision 
and in the language of genius, the of the 
world.” 
We admit there is danger in such association. Most 

of us have known the man who can see nothing at first 
hand, but contemplates the worlds of nature and of 
human life only through a mist of references and literary 
suggestions. He wearies us with his borrowed thoughts. 
He is like the old-fashioned tourists who beslavered the 
Alps and Italy, at one time with Byron, and later with 
Ruskin. He is like the Oxford professor who took his 
dull walks alone because he could find no one capable 
of recognizing his quotations. The scholar or literary 
man always stands in danger of blindness to fresh and 
personal vision, like one who spends his life in musty 
museums or the galleries of Old Masters. And yei 
provided you keep the memories to yourself, there is a 
sweetness—‘‘a soothing influence’’—in remembering 
under what aspect the minds of genius have beheld the 
self-same beauty, or have felt the self-same emction, es 
you now behold or feel; and, at the sudden appearance 
of the moon riding in high heaven, or obscured among 
the clouds of sunset, everyone may feel a thrill of delight 


meaning 
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in recalling how the shade of the Phoenician queen 
appeared :— 

‘Qualem primo qui surgere mense 

Aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam;” 


Or in recalling the lines :— 


‘Like one that hath been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide, pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, ; 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud— ”’ 

Such suggestions and reminiscences may possess 
“ soothing influences,’’ though, indeed, they are far more 
than soothing; for they unite us in joy to the minds 
which created those lasting words, and show that we too 
are of like nature, and participators in their greatness. 
Through them, as Wordsworth felt in meditating upon 
the River Dudden—through them we feel that we are 
greater than we know. 

And as to the ‘‘ cleansing influences ’’ of culture in 
its literary forms, there is a simple example suggested by 
two sentences in these addresses. In one, Mr. Asquith 
tells us “‘ there is nothing more hampering to the free 
and elastic play of the judgment than the habit, easily 
acquired because it saves trouble, of drawing one’s words 
and phrases from a particular literary or artistic 
dialect.’’ Hence comes the conceited but slovenly use 
of formule partially understood, of cant phrases, and 
the clichés of esoteric circles or of the street. Hence 
also the beguiling idea rebuked in the Goethe-Schiller 
“* Xenien’’ to the Dilettanti:— 

“Because your verse runs smooth in some long-cultured 


tongue, 
Which rhymes and thinks for you, have you the gift of 
song? ”’ 


And, in another address, after complaining that ‘‘ the 
slipshod and prolix stuff which we are compelled to read 
or to listen to is, of course, born of sheer idleness,’’ Mr. 
Asquith adds the further sentence :— 


“When, as so often happens, a man takes one hour 
to say what might have been as well.or better said in 
twenty minutes, or spreads over twenty pages what could 
easily have been exhausted in ten, the offence in a large 
majority of cases is due, not so much to vanity, or to 
indifference to the feelings of others, as to inability or 
unwillingness to take pains.”’ : 


Of literary culture’s cleansing influence in that 
respect Mr. Asquith is himself a conspicuous example— 
always so concise, so apt of phrase, so free from the 
exuberance of verbosity. And yet culture does not 
necessarily imply that cleansing influence, for Mr. 
Gladstone was a type of literary culture. 

As to the reverse effect—the effect, not of culture 
upon practical or contentious life, but of practical life 
upon culture—much might be said also; how practical 
and active life may deliver the cultured man from his 
perpetual torment, the curse of hesitation and indecision 
—the incapacity of making a resolute choice, when there 
is so much to be said for both sides, and both roads look 
about equally tempting or equally unpleasant. But 
that indecisiveness is not a danger to which English 
people are specially exposed. It is ‘‘ the soothing and 
cleansing influences’’’ of culture which perhaps they 
stand more in need of. And culture’s influences have a 
wider scope even than to soothe and cleanse. As Mr. 
Asquith says of ‘‘ education ’’ in general, we may say of 
culture. ‘‘ To be open-minded ; to struggle against pre- 
conceptions, and hold them in due subjection; to keep 
the avenues of intelligence free and unblocked ; to take 
pains that the scales of the judgment shall be always 
even and fair; to welcome new truths when they have 
proved their title, despite the havoc they may make of 
old and cherished beliefs ’’—these, says Mr. Asquith, 
may sound commonplace qualities, but experience shows 
that in practice they are the rarest of all. Culture’s 
aim and end is to instil those very qualities. What 
wonder, then, that they are the rarest of all, seeing that 
culture is so rare! Mr. Asquith observes that, even 
after the Renaissance and “‘ the revival of learning,’’ the 
notion that education was for the common man a part 
of his natural heritage would have been everywhere dis- 
missed as a dangerous paradox. That observation is just 
as true of culture in the present day. The monstrous 





division between the cultured and the uncultured still 
exists, and is still drawn chiefly by money; nor will a 
weekly hour or two of extra education for working youth 
suffice to break it down. 





THE POWER OF SATIRE. 


‘* As for the humor and conduct of this famous fable,”’ 
said Thackeray in his notorious depreciation of 
‘*Gulliver’s Travels,’’ ‘‘I suppose there is no person 
who reads but must admire; as for the moral, I think it 
horrible, shameful, unmanly, blasphemous; and giant 
and great as this Dean is, I say we should hoot him!”’ 
The judgment is one of the most singular aberrations in 
literature, and the wonder of it is precisely that it comes 
from Thackeray. An appreciation of great satire is not 
to be expected from the complacent, the contented, the 
officially-minded observer of men and things. He is 
seated always on or behind the Treasury bench in the 
World’s Parliament. The satirist belongs to the 
opposition, and there is fixed between these two clans a 
feud which knows no Truce of God. But Thackeray was 
not of the government party. He sat, shall we say, on 
the cross benches, and no party ties committed him to 
any fundamental hostility even towards an assailant of 
the system of things so remorseless as Swift.- There is 
in his assault on Swift a suspicion of self-defence. ‘‘ Men 
call me cynic,’’ one hears him saying under his breath, 
‘but I draw the line at this kind of thing.’’ One 
suspects that there lurks here the most fundamental 
opposition in human character. Your cynic does not 
assail the nature of things. At the most, he spys upon 
it. He lurks around it. He lifts a corner of the veil. 
He brings back a report that he has caught a glimpse 
of the idol’s feet of clay. He is not the mutineer, but 
the sea-lawyer in the ship. He will never assail the 
captain, confront him, denounce him. He will sneer 
at him behind his back. His jibes and epigrams are 
Parthian arrows shot out as he retreats. They are not 
the missiles of the declared rebel. 

The cynic is at bottom the disappointed senti- 
mentalist. He grew up with more than the customary 
illusions of mankind. He did not discard them with 
maturity, but he accumulated from experience a set of 
perceptions which jostle with them. There is no sharp 
conflict in his mind of ideal with reality. His ideal is 
unformulated: his reality is blurred. He suffers a 
gentle pain as his hopeful instincts try to keep step with 
his knowledge of fact. For him the world is at the worst 
a mingled and uncertain place, but he accepts it as a 
medley, and acquiesces in contradictions which end in 
flattering his sense of comedy. His laughter is an 
assertion of superiority. He has seen the deception, and 
prides himself upon his insight. He rises above the 
sham in the act of smiling: it does not afflict him: it does 
not concern him. He is no partisan. He has lost faith 
equally in illusions and in realities, but both are part 
of his conventional baggage. The satirist, if there is 
any greatness and passion in him, remains the partisan, 
who will not surrender even in the hour of overwhelming 
defeat. If the poet sings the ideal triumphant, he draws 
it crucified. The contradiction which the cynic furtively 
spies out, as a flaw on the surface of things, is for him 
the issue of the battle. The cynic smiles, for he is the 
superior person who cannot be deceived ; the satirist feels 
no pleasure, and will allow none to his readers. 

It is, we suppose, because great satire is of all 
literary forms and attitudes the most complicated, that 
it is liable to judgments so oddly distorted as this of 
Thackeray’s upon Swift. There is all the while a double 
portraiture, and a reference throughout it to two 
standards. The satirist draws a fantastic, distorted, or 
exaggerated picture of reality, and challenges us all the 
while, as he heaps absurdity on absurdity, to deny that 
this grotesque world is fundamentally any other than 
reality. That is his ostensible and most obvious 
occupation, but through it all) he pursues another 
purpose. He contrasts his ideal of a rational life and a 
good society with the thing that he has drawn. His 
art lies in surprising us into a double assent. He must 
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extort from us the bewildered and reluctant admission to 
two propositions—that his fantastic world is surprisingly 
like reality, and that it carries in its own visage the 
marks of its damnation. The career of Candide is an 
accumulation of grotesque and monstrous impossibilities, 
so absurd in their multitude and their extravagance that 
one reads them like a Munchausen tale, but the art of 
the satire lies in this, that one is forced to admit that 
the universe is a place where all these horrors are latent 
and possible. Crowded into one life they seem comic, 
but diffused over the existence of mankind they are, or 
were in Voltaire’s time, the everyday facts of experi- 
ence. The best of all possible worlds is a fabric of such 
possible experiences. 

Satire in this vein, however, is more than half play. 
The artist consents to amuse. There is a far deadlier 
technique than this. It consists in introducing the 
element of surprise by giving to the most familiar facts 
of experience a statement so blunt, so simple, so literal 
that it is novel by its mere directness. That is Voltaire’s 
methou in “L’Ingénu.” His artless Red Indian, 
dumped down in a French chateau, sees things as they 
are, without the camouflage of civilization. That also is 
Swift’s method when it is most telling. The artistic 
presentation is very simple. The naked simplified style 
of description is rendered natural, because a man is 
attempting to describe unfamiliar Europe to a rational 
and virtuous horse. By this device, the effect of surprise 
is achieved without the need of exaggeration. An 
historian might take the page in which Gulliver describes 
our wars to the Houyhnhnm, and annotate every sentence 
and phrase in it with admitted examples. 


‘Sometimes one prince quarrels with another, for 
fear the other should quarrel with him; sometimes a 
war is entered upon because the enemy is too strong, and 
sometimes because he is too weak; sometimes our 
neighbors want the things which we have, or have the 
things which we want, and we both fight till they take 
ours or give us theirs. It is a very justifiable cause of 
war to invade a country ‘after the people have been 
wasted by famine, destroyed by pestilence, or 
embroiled by factions among themselves. It is justifiable 
to enter into a war against our nearest ally when one of 
his towns lies convenient for us, or a territory of land 
that would render our dominions round and compact. If 
a prince send forces into a nation where the people are 
poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put half of them to 
death and make slaves of the rest, in order to civilize 
and reduce them from their barbarous way of living. 
It is a very kingly, honorable, and frequent practice, 
when one king desires the assistance of another to secure 
him against an invasion, that the assistant, when he 
has driven out the invader, should seize on the dominions 
himseli, and kill, imprison, or banish the prince he 
came to relieve. For these reasons, the trade of 
a soldier is held the most honorable of all others, 
because a soldier is a Yahoo, hired to kill in cold blood 
as many of his own species, who have never offended 
him, as he possibly can. To set forth the valor 
of my own dear countrymen, I assured him that I had 
seen them blow up a hundred enemies at once in a siege, 
and as many in a ship, and beheld the dead bodies drop 
down in pieces from the clouds, to the great diversion of 
all the spectators.”’ 


What is this but a literal catalogue of preventive 
wars, balance-of-power wars, economic wars, Imperialist 
wars, and wars of liberation? 

The classics have said the direct and simp's things 
about war. In Swift the power of perception works 
without a rival. There is another line of approach for 
the satirist, the dialectical. Militarism stands for 
certain ideas. If the militarist were perfectly conscious, 
perfectly reasonable, perfectly logical in the pursuit of 
the conclusions from his premisses, how would he act? 
That is the method which ‘‘ Lucian’”’ has followed in 
“1920” (Headley Brothers), with a daring and a wit 
which our readers must have appreciated when his 
articles appeared in our columns. A certain restraint 
in appreciation is expected from a review in such a case, 
but we venture the opinion that Lucian’s work is by far 
the most powerful piece of satire which has appeared 
during the war. There is only one surviving writer 
who has handled contemporary affairs with comparable 
force, but the pen of Anatole France has not dared to 





touch this theme. What Lucian has done is in effect to 
ask himself what the Never-Endian, for whom winning 
the war is the supreme aim that dwarfs all others, would 
do if he had the courage of his convictions. Swift looked 
at the motives and consequences of war; Lucian works 
out its logic. The sacrifice of the aged, with which he 
opens his survey of our condition in 1920, is the most 
daring of his inventions, but it is, after all, only an 
adaptation to the discipline and hypocrisy of civilization 
of a practice common among savage tribes which live in 
perpetual war. If the exaggerations, in which the need 
for victory are commonly expressed, were even 
approximately true, a society in danger of defeat from 
starvation would not scruple to demand the immolation 
of all useless mouths. As the survey proceeds, the 
satirist relies less and less on fantastic invention, and 
more and more on a presentation of actual facts which 
differs from the reality only in being a little more 
rational and systematic. The Laboratory of War-Truth 
and the description of Dora are not so much exaggera- 
tions as interpretations. That truth is what will win 
the war is the assumption of all the organized 
propaganda of belligerents ; and the academic artist who 
explained his methods in diffusing his myths at home, 
and scattering his explosives to check the will for peace 
abroad, differs from our actual official practitioners only 
in being a better and franker psychologist than they 
are. Lucian sees men acting instinctively under the 
pressure of the will to fight. His method is to raise 
their instincts to the level of conscious principles, and 
to dignify their practice with an elaborate theory. He 
has satirized war by assuming that the men who promote 
and perpetuate it are rational beings. His invention 
consists in attributing to them a practice which is ideally 
consistent. If this also is play, as all living satire must 
be, it is a very formidable intellectual game. After all, 
the reader is forced to admit, if a society organized for 
war does not actually kill off the aged and conscript 
women to make food for powder, that is only because 
no civilized society was ever more than half-hearted in 
its organization for war. The moral is that no society 
is ever in its heart of hearts persuaded that war is what 
really matters. Lucian strews around him as he moves 
the relics of our Christianity and our democracy. His 
climax in the New Jerusalem is an invention of such 
rollicking comedy that Thackeray, we doubt not, woula 
have called it blasphemous, and bidden us ‘‘ hoot him.” 
As you please, gentle reader, but read him first. On 
the whole, the conclusion may be sound that it is really 
Christianity and democracy that matter. 





Letters to the Editor. 


—_—- 


THE JAPANESE INTERVENTION. 


S1r,—The ground for the Japanese offensive in Russia 
is apparently being definitely prepared by a long, uninterrupted 
stream of Eastern rumors, “officially confirmed’? or not 
—-massacres of the Japanese by the Bolsheviks, formations of 
legendary army corps of Austro-German prisoners of war, the 
capture of Russian towns (Rostov-on-Don) by theee prisoners, 
German generals disguised as miners, travelling through 
Siberia, the closing of all but German banks, and so on. 
Coincident with these rumors, old stories are being revived of 
atrocities and excesses committed under the Bolshevik régime, 
all tending to justify Japanese intervention in Russian affairs. 

It woula be idle to refute separately all these preposterous 
inventions—nothing can prevent them accumulating. As far 
as the statesmen of the Allied countries are concerned, it 
would be useless to protest on Russia’s behalf against the 
threatened new invasion, they having made smooth their own 
path by the simple process of repeating calmly that there is 
no Government in Russia, no body capable of representing 
the Russian people. In fact, it may be inferred, Russia is at 
present ‘‘ No-Man’s Land,” and everyone can help himself to 
the bit he fancies. It is not, apparently, the Russian Govern- 
ment, selected, controlled, and confirmed in office by three 
consecutive All-Russian Conferences of the Soviets, represent- 
ing the bulk of Russian workers and peasants, that is entitled 
to express the wishes and aspirations of Russia, but the Govern- 
ments of other countries. 
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Two excuses are made for countenancing Japan’s invasion 
of Russia. These are: the necessity to counteract the 
expansion of Germany’s influence over Russia, and *‘ to restore 
order and liberty.’’ But it has not been shown how these 
purposes would be served by the intervention of Japan. 
Although peace with Germany is formally signed, no one can 
seriously doubt that there can be no collusion b:tween German 
Imperialists and Russian Revolutionaries. On the contrary, 
every ounce of Russia’s fighting energy will be required to 
oppose Germany's growing Imperialisuc ambitions. In this 
task the Russian Government would be prepared, without 
formal alliances, to accept any co-operation and assistance 
proffered by friendly hands; Japan’s intervention, however, 
will not only make such co-operation impossible, but must 
necessarily divert towards the new foe in ihe East the current 
of the fighting spirit ever growing among the Russian workers 
and thus facilitate Germany’s task in overrunning European 
Russia long before Japan reaches Lake Baikal. lor this 
Germany way even find a formal pretext and justification in 
the Japanese advance. 

As to Japan forming a rallying point for the anti-Bolshevik 
forces in Russia, the example of the Ukrainian, Lithuanian, 
vnd Finnish anti-bolshevik parties has shown conclusively 
that these elements are unscrupulous and anti-national enough 
to rally to any foreign power that gives a momentary support 
to their counter-revoluiionary designs. As Germany is nearer 
at hand and can give them immediate and effective assistance 
it is more likely to form their rallying point than Japan. The 
only remedy against this danger is the strengthening of the 
Soviet Government. Japan may have no difficulty in selecting 
a few Russian adventurers such as Semynoff with his ‘* thousand 
Moderates,’ and proclaiming them the Government of Russia. 
li so, we may soon have the spectaclé of three Governments 
in Russia—one set up by Germany, one by Japan, and the 
Soviet Government, deep-rooted in the popular masses and not 
easily to be brushed aside. Whether this triplication of 
Governments, all, of course, at cross purposes, will help to 
evolve order out of the chaos said to prevail under one 
Government, I leave to the judgment of your readers. 
Apparently it is not only Germany who wishes, in Balfour’s 
words, “to foster, to continue to promote, to encourage 
disorder in Russia and make it ‘a house divided against 
itself.’ ’’ 

Any intervention, direct or indirect, by Foreign Powers to 
crush the Revolution will never be forgotten by the Russian 
popular masses, just as the Hungarians have never abated their 
bitter feelings against Russia since the armies of Nicholas I. 
crushed their revolt of 1848. 

From whatever angle we see it, no gain can be derived 
by any of the Allies from the Japanese occupation of Siberia. 
The net gain will be all with Germany and Japan and the 
strengthening of the two most militarist and autocratic Powers 
in the world will be achieved, provided those forces in the 
Western countries, on which Russia still solely relies, fail 
her definitely.—Yours, &c., : 

Maxim LITVINOFF. 
Plenipotentiary for Great Britain of the 
Peoples’ Commissary for Foreign Affairs. 
March 18th, 1918. 





MODERN DOCTORING. 


Srr,—You announce that “this controversy must now come 
to an end.’’ Therefore 1 will neither argue with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, nor join in the mud-slinging. But, in fairness to myself, 
1 must claim some editorial protection. Will you, therefore, 
allow me two inches of space in which to ask readers of Mr. Shaw’s 
letter in your last issue to read (or re-read) my article in THE 
NATION of February 23rd? I hesitate to charge so brave a man 
as Mr. Shaw with deliberate perversion of his opponent’s words ; 
but I find equal difficulty in crediting him with the stupidity 
which the alternative explanation implies. I must leave the 
matter to your readers’ judgment.—Yours, &c., 

H. R. 

[We think it right-to add on the general controversy, that 
we have received a remarkable collection of letters (for which 
we have no space) from patients of Mr. Barker, testifying to 
hie success in treating them.—Ep., THE NatIon.] 





ENGLAND AND THE IRISH FAMINE, 


Sir,—In this week’s NATION you give us once more the 
well-known quotation: ‘“‘ From 1846 to 1848 over a million lay 
dead of hunger, while in a year foodstuff for seventeen million 
pounds were sent to England. English soldiers guarded from 
the starving the fields of corn and the waggons that carried 
it to the ports.” 

This statement is true: but it is only part of the truth, 
and amounts to misrepresentation. 

Great quantities of Irish food were exported to England 
during the Irish famine. By whom? Englishmen—or the 
English Government? Certainly not! By greedy Irishmen, 
who did not care if their poorer fellow-countrymen starved, as 
long as they made their profits. What had English Govern- 
ment to do with it? Is it pretended that under Home Rule, 
or a Republic, the exports would not have taken place? Irish 
farmers sent their produce to England because England could 
buy it and Ireland could not. They would have sent it to 





any country between China and Peru if higher prices had 
ruled there. English bayonets protected them in doing as 
they did. Under Home Rule, would not a force be maintained 
to keep public order? Does anyone believe that under Home 
Rule Irish farmers would give away their produce to their 
poorer neighbors instead of selling it abroad? Or would the 
hungry peasants be allowed to seize the farmer’s produce? 
That would be Bolshevism; and I have never heard of an 
Irish bolshevik Party. Certainly no.known Irish leader has 
suggested or approved such a measure; excepting perhaps 
poor Connolly, and what backing did Connolly receive in 
lreland? 

Above all, sir, let us clear our minds of cant.—Yours, &c., 


C. H. Hamirton. 
Hampstead. 


[lt is, we think, both possible and probable that an 
autonomous Irish Government would, under such cirecum- 
stances, have prevented the export of food from Ireland.— 
Ep., THE NATION.] 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 

Srrk,—Without any wish to enter upon a discussion of 
the nature of the Resurrection of Christ, may I demur to 
Mr. &. H. Dance’s statement that “until :t has been decided 
that the Resurrection was physical, and not really sy iritual, 
the Church and its religion have no justification for their 
existence?’’ ‘This assumes that a spiritual fact or event is 
less real and less efficacious than a physical; an assumption 
which no philosopher would for a moment admit.—Yours, &c., 


A LiperaL CutrcHMan. 


Sirn,—“ Lieut., R.N.V.R.”’ in his vigorous and refreshing 
letter voices ihe dislike and irritation which the clergy 
inspire in so many of us besides himself. 

The causes which inspire this feeling are many, among 
the principal being a sort of serene cock-sureness, which 1s 
common to so many of them, and is probably caused by the 
habit of expressing their own opinions, in the pulpit and eilse- 
where, without ever having the salutary corrective of being 
argued with or disagreed with. The consequence is that these 
discourses frequentiy descend into abysses of vacuity which 
seem almost bottomless. But there is mcre to it than that. 
There is inherent in the clerical mind a fundamental disability 
to seek honestly after Truth. The words ‘‘The Truth”’ are 
always on their lips, but there is no such thing as ‘ The 
Truth’ in the sense in which the clergy use it. 

There is ‘ruth; it is whole and complete. ‘lhe conception 
of a religious truth at war with a scientific truth is prepos- 
terous; and of all those who seek it seriously the clergy are 
perhaps the least qualified to find it themseives or to show 
it to others. And it is just this assumption that they are 
specially qualified above all others which is so exasperating 
to anyoue who is in the habit of thinking for himself. 

‘Iruth is God, and God is Truth. 1t is omnipresent and 
eternal. It only survives and is everlasting. It is above and 
beyond Christ. It includes Him and is greater than He; 
but it can only be found by those who seek it in humility, 
who are willing to accept it and love it in all its forms, 
even when they are found to conflict with preconceived and 
long-cherished ideas. 

The cleric starts out to find Truth with a preconceived 
notion of what he is looking for, and if by chance he meets 
Truth face to face he does not recognize it, because it is 
not fashioned in the likeness that he himself has set up. Has 
the Church not feared and hated almost every fresh discovery 
of Truth? Truth iteelf bears any investigation, the deeper the 
mind of man can penetrate into its mysteries and the more 
he strips it bare, so much the more is it manifested in its 
infinite beauty. 

If the dogmatic expounders of ‘‘ The Truth’’ were only 
honestly to seek after Truth itself, they would have no 
cherished idea of it to fear for or to give up. Let them 
once more become humble seekers and they would realize their 
former arrogance and narrow-mindedness in assuming that 
any fresh discovery of it, however new and disconcerting its 
form, could possibly conflict with Truth itself. 

Such discoveries can and do conflict with “The Truth”’ 
as the Church conceives it. But Truth can never be in 
conflict with itself. To love Truth for its own sake makes 
it impossible to feel regret in giving up any idea of it, however 
firmly fixed, or however long held. To feel such regret is to 
have loved not Truth but an idea. 

Therefore, of all the seekers after Truth, the Clergy, 
who start with a. fixed idea of what Truth is, loving not 
itself, but. their idea of it, are the least likely to find it, 
and the most calculated, by their cool assumption of special 
qualification, to exasperate others.—Yours, &c., 


Lrevt., B.E.F. 
France. March 12th, 1918. 


S1r,—Cardinal Newman has said: “It is a familiar charge 
against the Catholic Church in the mouths of her opponents, 
that she imposes on her children as matters of faith, not only 
such dogmas as have an intimate bearing on moral conduct 
and character, but a great number of doctrines which none 
but professed theologians can understand, and which in con- 
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sequence do but oppress the mind, and are the perpetual fuel 


of controversy." (“Grammar of Assent,’ Ch. V.) Newman 
goes on to deal with the charge. Mr. Mallock answers a 
kindred objection thus: ‘The value of orthodoxy is analogous 
to the value of true, physical science. Because a large number 
of men know nothing of physical science and are apparently 
none the worse for their ignorance, we do not for that reason 
think physical science worthless. To say that because many 
good Christians know nothing of any phi'osophy (or theology) 
of Christianity, therefore no philosophy or theology is 
necessarily and essentially implied in it, is about as wise as 
to say that there can be no science of medicine because 
many old women have dosed themselves with excellent effect, 
without having an idea that there could be any science of anything. 
Now, even among Catholics generally, no recondite theological 
knowledge is required. The facts of the Catholic religion are 
simple. J'heology is the complex scientific explanation (state- 
ment would be more correct) of them.” (‘Is Life Worth 
Living?’’). I commend these quotations to the consideration 
of ‘“‘Lieut., R.N.V.R.”’ and ‘“‘Infantryman.’’ Let them dili- 
gently follow up these clues and they will understand how it is 
that practising Catholics—whether learned or simple—find in 
their religion that ‘‘ guidance, comfort, and truth,’’ that 
‘‘refuge from guilt and sin’’ that is man’s need. But they 
must inquire in the right quarter.—Yours, &c., 
SACERDOS. 


THE POLICY OF GUILD SOCIALISM. 


Sir,—Mr. Cole and Mr. Ewer have answered my first 
question a little evasively, 1 think, but sufficiently for present 
purposes. We know now that when Guild Socialists call them- 
selves ‘‘revolutionaries’’ they are using the word in a strictly 
Fabian sense. ‘They do not mean—as one might have supposed 
—that they seek to attain their ends by a catastrophic upheaval 
analogous to the Revolutions of 1789 and 1917 or the abortive 
efforts of 1848. Their “‘tacties’’ are admittedly ‘‘ reformist ’’ : 
they hope to develop their ideal society by gradual modifications 
of the existing system and continual encroachments of the 
workers upon the employers’ sphere. If your correspondents 
like to call this evolutionary process a ‘“revolution’’ they 
are, of course, entitled to do so, and I shall not quarrel with 
them over a question of words. 

But their joint explanation entirely destroys the force of 
Mr. Ewer’s reply to Mr. Hobson. Mr. Hobson (if I understand 
him aright) suggested that a gradual development towards 
Guild Socialism might stop short, or. be diverted, before the 
final stage has been reached, with the result that the workers 
would get, instead of the full control which is the Guild 
Socialists’ ultimate aim, only the revision of the code of work- 
shop management which is their immediate objective. ‘lo 
this Mr. Ewer replied that ‘‘ the National Guilds League is a 
revolutionary not a reformist body.’’ If he had meant that 
the League aims at a catastrophic and not a gradual develop- 
ment, his answer would have been relevant and complete. 
But he now tells us that he meant nothing of the kind; he 
meant only that the Guild Socialists do not intend to stop 
short of their ultimate aims. Of course they do not. Nobody 
ever supposed that they did. The suggestion is that the 
circumstances may prove too much for their good intentions; 
that, like other reformist-revolutionaries who have ‘kept on 
adding one to one,’ they may find some day that they have 
built an edifice quite different from that which they set out 
to build. To this warning, Mr. Ewer’s declaration is no 
answer at all. Even the Fabians are (or were) ‘ revolution- 
aries’’ in his sense of the word, and everyone knows whither 
reformist ‘‘ tacties’’ have led them.—Yours, &c., 

G. F. SHOVE. 
Hampstead. 


THE BOLSHEVIK IN SIBERIA. 

Sir,—In my letter, “‘The Bolsheviks in Siberia,” pub 
lished in your current issue (Saturday, March 16th), there is a 
misprint in the middle paragraph: ‘‘... new Jewish cam- 
paign’’ should read ‘‘new Japanese campaign ’’—the 
reference being especially to the Press campaign recently 
ineugurated to educate the public mind in the “ necessity ”’ 
for Japanese intervention in the Far East. 

The evening papers of the same day (March 16th) were 
revelling in startling headlines, such as: ‘‘ Grave situation. 
Reported murder of 150 Japanese in Siberia by the Bolshe- 
viks,’’ &e., &c., I have been waiting for such an announce- 


ment. History repeats itself. Did we not hear, many years 
ago now, similar tales put forward as a pretext for the 
Jameson Raid: ‘‘ English men and women in danger in 


Johannesburg !’’ Was not the same thing urged little more 
than a decade ago as a reason for the advance of the French 
troops on Fez in Morocco: ‘‘ European colony in danger ’’— 
a contention ridiculed at the time by large numbers of French- 
men (such as Francois de Pressensé, and also by Jean Jaurés 
and other Deputies), and later shown to be baseless! Is this 
new atrocity ‘‘stunt’’ of what is reported to have occurred 
at Blagovestchenk to be made use of in similar fashion? 
Is President Wilson’s re-expressed sympathy for the Soviets 
and the Bolsheviks again to be cold-shouldered by the Entente 
Governments at this tragic moment for Russian Democracy ?— 
Yours, &c., : 


a. 3. De 











THE AUSTRIAN FACTOR IN PEACE. 


Sin,—We note with satisfaction that in your last issue 
you repudiate the idea of a separate peace with Austria at the 
expense of the Austrian Slavs, whose attitude you declare, how- 
ever, is not easily grasped. We only wish to point out that no 
difference exists between the aims of the Tchechs in Bohemia 
and abroad; though they necessarily have different tactics they 
all proclaim the idea of Tchecho-Slovak independence as their 
ultimate goal, without class or party distinction. Whenever the 
Tchechs in Austria call for peace, they always emphasize that 
it must be a just peace. In the Prague resolution of January 
6th, we made it quite clear that “a peace which would not 
bring our nation full liberty could not be a peace to us, but 
only the beginning of a new and desperate struggle for our 
political independence.”’ 

We never advocated the idea of shattering Austria into a 
number of hostile independent States, as you seem to suggest, 
and we never asked for independence merely for selfish reasons. 
We always maintained, and still maintain, that unless this war 
is to result in the realization of the plane of a Pan-German 
Central Europe, which would endanger all Europe and 
humanity, the Slavs and Latins of Austria must be liberated. 
The raison d’étre of the Austro-German Alliance is not gone; 
it was not a defensive alliance against Russia, but an offensive 
Alliance for the purpose of expansion io the East. Moreover, 
Vienna and Budapest had to look to Berlin for support againsi 
their own subject Slavs, and this raison d’rtre of the Austro- 
German Alliance still exists also. Ii the Siavs ask to be 
allowed to govern their own destinies, they only ask for a 
guarantee that they shall not again be exploited in the interests 
of Austro-German imperialism. A mere federalistic solution 
of the Austrian problem offers no such guarantee. There are 
only two alternatives: either Germany will succeed in preserving 
the Habsburg Monarchy and in creating the Pan-German 
Mitteleuropa, which wou!d mean a menace to the whole world 
and seeds for future wars, or the Slavs and Latins of Central 
Europe will obtain national unity and independence. .The only 
true guarantee of a lasting peace, and the only effective barrier 
against the German Drang nach Osten lies in the full freedom 
and Alliance of Poland, Bohemia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Italy.—Yours, &c., 

VLADIMIR NOSEK. 

Thanet House, 231, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

March 25th, 1918. 





Poeirp. 


ARCHES OF TRIUMPH. 
[An Easter CELEBRATION. | 
In cloth of silver, with crimson roses, 
The Saints stood, fair to see; 
Oliva, Ninfa, Agatha, 
And the Rose-OQueen, Rosalie ; 
Festooned and wreathed and crowned with roses 
Was the Arch of Sicily. 


White silk with coral, red silk was hung 
With pearls of the deep seas ; 

Tier over tier in great stone pots 
Stood orange and lemon trees 

That bore fruit and flower at once in that bower, 
The Arch of the Genoese. 


With all her flags and painted sails 
Queened a triumphant barque ; 

O’er cloth of gold and gold brocade 
And gems that shine in the dark ; 

It was hung with all the stuffs of the East, 
The Arch of the great Saint Mark. 


The slender pillared colonnades 
Rose over ivory shrines; 

It was all decked with lily-buds 
For heavenly valentines, 

The loggia, where they played on lutes, 
In the Arch of the Florentines. 


But the cressets glared, the torches flared, 
On the Arch of the Catalans ; 

Round a red Heart that flamed and glowed 
The ladies had hung their fans: 

Boys, all in red, shrilled their trumpets loud 
On the Arch of the Catalans. 


R. L. G. 
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WELL-KNOWN M.P. ON “PELMANISM” 





81 Admirals and Generals now Enrolled. 





75 ENROLMENTS IN 


ONE FIRM! 





‘“PermanismM’’ continues its extraordinary progress 
amongst all classes and sections of the community 

To the many notable endorsements of the System which 
have been already published there is now added an 
important pronouncement by a_ well-known M.P.—Sic 
James Yoxall, whose eminence, both as an educationist 
and as a Parliamentarian, gives an additional weight to his 
carefully considered opinion. 

“The more | think about it,” says Sir James 

Yoxall, “the more | feel that Pelmanism is the name 

of something much required by myriads of people 

to-day.” 


He adds: ‘‘I suspected Pelmanism ; when it began to be 
heard of it I thought it was quackery. Now ! wish I had taken 
it up when | heard of it first.” 

This is very plain speaking; but plain speech is the 
keynote of the entire article. Thus one of the greatest 
national authorities upon the subject of education adds his 
valuable and independent testimony to that of the many 
distinguished men and women who have expressed their 
enthusiasm for the new movement. 

81 Admirals and Generals are now Pelmanists, and over 
20,000 of all ranks of the Navy and Army. The legal and 
medical professions are also displaying a quickened interest 
in the System—indeed, every professional class and every 
grade of business men and women are enrolling in increas- 
ingly large numbers. 

Several prominent firms have paid for the enrolment of 
eight, ten, or a dozen members of their staffs, and one 
well-known house has just arranged for the enrolment of 75 
of the staff. 

With such facts before him, every reader of THE Nation 
should write to the address given below for a copy (gratis 
and post free) of ‘‘Mind and Memory,’’ in which the 
Pelman Course is fully described and explained, together 
with a special supplement dealing with ‘“‘ Pelmanism as an 
Intellectual and Social Factor,’”” and a full reprint of 
‘‘Truth’s’’? remarkable Report on the work of the Pelman 
Institute. 


A DOCTOR’S REMARKABLE ADMISSION. 
FASCINATION OF THE “LITTLE GREY BOOKS.” 

Within the past few weeks several M.P.’s, many mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, and two Royal personages, as well 
as a very large number of officers in H.M. Navy and Army, 
have added their names to the Pelman registers. 

One of the most interesting letters received lately comes 
from a lady in the Midlands. Being 55 years of age and 
being very delicate, she had her doubts as to whether she 
should take a Pelman Course. She consulted her son, a 
medical practitioner, who et first laughed at the idea, but 
promised to make inquiries. The outcome was a letter in 
which the Doctor wrote: 


“*Pelmanism’ has got hold of me. 
through the first 
enthusiastic.” 


I have worked 
lesson and ° ° ° 1 am 


His experience tallies exactly with that of Sir James 
Yoxall, M.P.,’ Mr. George R. Sims, and a host of other 
srofessional men (doctors, solicitors, barristers, ete.), who 
ao admitted that their initial scepticism was quickly 
changed into enthusiasm. 


“TRUTH’S” DICTUM. 

‘Truth’? puts the whole matter in a nutshell in its 

famous Report on the work of the Pelman Institute 
“The Felman Course is . . . valuable to the 
well-educated, and still more valuable to the half- 
educated or the superficially educated. One might 30 
much farther and declare that the work of the Pelman 
institute Is of national importance, for there are few 
people indeed who would not find themselves mentally 
stronger, more efficient, and better equipped for the 

battle of life by a course of Pelman training.” 








EASILY FOLLOWED BY POST. 

“ Pelmanism ”’ is not an occult science; it is free from 
mysticism ; it is as sound, as sober, and as practical as the 
most hard-headed “ common-sense’’ business man could 
desire. And as to its results, they follow with the same 
certainty with which muscular devel: pment follows physical 
exercise. ' 

It is nowhere pretended, and the inquirer is nowhere led 
to suppose, that the promised benefits are gained “ magic- 
ally,” by learning certain formule, or by the cursory reading 
of a printed book. The position is precisely the same, again, 
as with physical culture. No sane person expects to develop 
muscle by reading a book; he knows he must practise the 
physical exercises. Similarly the Pelmanist knows he must 
practise mental exercise. 


“THE FINEST MENTAL RECREATION.” 

“Exercises,” in some ears, sounds tedious; but every 
Pelmanist will bear out the statement that there is nothing 
tedious or exacting about the Pelman exercises. Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration to say that an overwhelming proportion 
of Pelmanists describe the exercises as “ fascinating,’’ 
“delightful,” “the finest mental recreation I have known.” 
_ There are thousands of people of all classes who would 
instantly enrol for a Pelman Course at any cost if they only 
realised a tithe of the benefits accruing. Here, again, a 
Pelmanist may be cited in evidence: “ If people only knew,” 
he says, “the doors of the Institute would be literally besieged 
by eager applicants.” ; 

The Course is founded upon scientific facts ; 
without saying. 


that goes 
But it presents those facts in a practical 
everyday fashion, which enables the student to apply, for his 
own aims and purposes, those facts without “ fagging ” at the 
hundreds of scientific works which he might otherwise read 
without gaining a fraction of the practical information and 
guidance secured from a week’s study of Pelmanism. 

A system which can evoke voluntary testimony from 
every class of the community is well worth investigation. 
Who can afford to hold aloof from a movement which is 
steadily gaining the support of all the ambitious and pro- 
gressive elements in the Empire? In two consecutive days 
recently two M.P.’s and a member of the Upper House 
enrolled. Run through the current Pelman Register, and 
therein you will find British Consuls, H.M. Judges, War 
Office, Admiralty, and other Government Officials, Univer- 
sity Graduates, Students, Tutors, Headmasters, Scientists, 
Clergymen, Architects, Doctors, Solicitors, Barristers, 
Authors, Editors, Journalists, Artists, Acters, Accountants, 
Business Directors and Managers, Bankers, Financiers, 
Peers, Peeresses, and men and women of wealth and leisure, 
as well as Salesmen, Clerks, Typists, Tradesmen, Engineers, 
Artisans. Farmers, and others of the rank-and-file of the 
nation. If ever the well-worn phrase, “ from peer to peasant,” 
had a real meaning, it is when applied to Pelmanism. 


OVER 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN. 

The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
250,000 men and women. It is directed through the post, and 
is simple to follow. It takes up very little time. It involves 
no hard study. It can be practised anywhere, in the 
trenches, in the office, in the train, in spare minutes during 
the day. And yet in quite a short time it has the effect of 
developing the mind, just as physical exercise develops the 
muscles, of increasing your personal efficiency, and thus 
doubling your all-round capacity and income-earning power. 

The improvement begins with the first lesson, and con- 
tinues, increasingly, right up to the final lesson of the course. 
Individual instruction is given through the post, and the 
student receives the utmost assistance from the large expert 
staff of instructors at the Institute in solving particular 
personal difficulties and problems. 

“ Pelmanism ” is fully explained and described in “ Mind 
and Memory,” which, with a copy of “ Truth’s” remarkable 
Report on the work of the Pelman Institute, will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to any reader of Tue Nation who 
addresses the Pelman Institute, 97, Wenham House, Blooms 
bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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The Morld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Wepnespay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘“Essays in Scientific Synthesis.” By Eugenio Rignano. 
Translated by J. W. Greenstreet, M.A. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The English Middle Class.’ by R. H. Gretton. (Bell. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

‘“‘A Poet’s Pilgrimage.’”” By W. H. Davies. (Melrose. 6s. 
net.) 

“ Some a in Ethics.” By Bernard Bosanquet. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


> 


‘* Britain after the Peace.’ 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Labor and Capital after the War.’’ By Various Writers; 
with an Introduction by the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, 
M.P.; edited by S. J. Chapman, C.B.E., M.A. (Murray. 
6s. net.) 

“Paris Through an Attic.”” By A. Herbage Edwards. 
6s. net.) 
‘*Men and Ghosts.” 

net.) 


By Brougham Villiers. (Fisher 


(Dent. 


By Alan Monkhouse. (Collins. 6s. 


* * * 


SometTimrs it seems to me that anonymity in literature 
or journalism (which are the same, distinguishable only by 
being either good or bad) is 1s wrong as secret diplomacy. 
The public would not be content in a tortuous difficulty 
with other nations to trust its share in the affair to the 
minds of some of our famous statesmen, if only it could 
see and hear them at breakfast. We should have a fit, as 
the saying goes, at the thought of the danger we should 
run, after that revealing experience. One need not go as 
far as Carlyle in the desire to clear the world of cant, and 
ask that the next time the Peers denounce some democratic 
measure they should do it while robed no more 
conspicuously than Adam; it’ would be unkind to expose 
them to ridicule. Yet titles are a sort of anonymity to the 
general, hiding the truth as does the severe letter, signed 
‘Mother of Ten,’’ sent to tthe Press by a waggish sub- 
lieutenant. Secrecy in journalism, and in forming national 
policy, and entering into onerous foreign engagements, is 
dangerous because we not only seldom have full oppor- 
tunity of examining evidence of importance to the common- 
weal, but because we often accept an appraisement of 
evidence but partly known to us, and a general verdict on 
the situation, from men whose recommendation we would 
not trust in the matter of book-buying or the best way 
from Charing Cross to Waterloo, if we but knew them. 


* * * 


For some reason writers of books are less shy than leader 
writers. It is not so very uncommon for a book to bear 
a false name, but it is rare for an author to suppress 
altogether the parentage of his book, unless, thinking of 
royalties, he wishes to set us gossiping over a scandal. 
It could not have been that reason, however, which has 
just sent out a little book anonymously through Melrose, 
‘** Peace of Mind.’’ Indeed, the book is likely to be missed 
because of the modesty of its author, whose gracious 
reflections on letters and authors have set me wondering 
this week where that pleasant light could have originated. 
It is almost certain this author had a tussle with his 
publisher on the ethical and business sides of anonymity, 
and it must have been pointed out to him that his stubborn- 
ness imperilled the success of his book. The publisher was 
right. 


- * * 


THE modest author mumbles in his preface that he has 
a genuine disinclination for publicity, and that “if any 
reviewers, friendly or other, should discover his identity, 
he is confident they will respect his desire to be unnamed.”’ 
He is safe with me. I don’t know him, though I have been 
trying to guess his name. He has made a good book of his 
war thoughts, which, sombred and wistful, yet holding fast 
to a faith that righteousness has a longer range than guns, 














have been considering W. H. Davies, Mr. Britling, 
Traherne, the Carlyles, Parnassus and the Trenches, and 
such subjects, in a way which proves he has a judicious 
but generous and distinguished mind, because one so often 
likes his verdicts. He is a mild man, who disapproves of 
brawls in a library; is embarrassed by continued heat and 
truculence when ideas are being shown and objected to, 
and is nervous late at night of the neighbors overhearing 
Mr. Wells heartily driving home the attributes and require- 
ments of God. The author of these casual papers, one is 
gratified to discover, himself has an ugly way of making 
occasionally a forcible remark, over his shoulder as it were, 
and when one is least expecting it, addressed to some 
popular author whose energetic reprisals I myself would fear 
to invite. Still, it is pleasant and entertaining to hear a 
nameless stranger interrupt a holy monody from a great man 
with a genial but veritable bomb. We are hardly human 


unless we can be irritated; and though modesty and 
graciousness are qualities we admire because of their 


rarity, and especially now when even the best voices are 
getting peremptory, shrill, and continuous, it is encouraging 
to see a shy unknown suddenly flush and inform the 
august bluntly that we have heard enough of them, for the 
time being. We feel the thrill of interest and even of com- 
radeship at once, though we don’t know the man’s name. 


* * 


THE quiet and colorless voice of this unknown essayist 
stops one while going half-dazed but earnest through the 
dust, uproar, and formless anxiety of to-day ; of course, for 
the simple reason that it is a cool and untroubled voice. 
There is something superhuman to-day in a man who has not 
lost his head. Like naughty but tired children, we could 
weep on his waistcoat. Probably before the war this author 
would have been merely a contemplative fellow, amused and 
tolerant, and remembered to have helpful advice, when it 
was asked for, which would not have been often ; for I should 
think he himself seldom spoke, and was not often seen, except 
alone in a corner with Uncle Toby. His neighbors never 
knew his name, but admired his roses, I'll be bound. Nobody 
wanted to weep on his vert then; it was noticeably full of 
tobacco crumbs. (Now he sees the penalty for hiding his 
identity.) 

* * * 


Berore the war his voice would have been little noticed, 
except for its pleasant intonation; it might merely have 
surprised us into remarking that, in so brilliant and startling 
a company of wits, here was an apparently intelligent looker- 
on evidently unimpressed, and not a little amused, by our 
cleverness. Yet to-day, the certainty that such intelligence 
must certainly know the worst, yet surveys it without blinking 
and with hardly a comment, as though it did not hear the 
guns, and remarks instead, casually, but from profound 
conviction, on those things which will be here when there is 
nothing remaining of this present dazing confusion but the 
tears of those in secret retrospection, is as satisfying as 
the light of a homestead when we are lost at night in difficult 
country. 

* * * 


PeruapPs, after all, this volume of essays would not have 
interested me so much had it been signed, and the name 
known to me; and that seems to show the necessity for 
owning up to whatever one does, whether in letters or 
diplomacy. When a man is known to us, his record 
and his proved capacity, his prejudices and predilections, old 
controversies and the part he took in them, we have, within 
a little, a test for any judgment he may offer for things not 
quite within our knowledge. An unsigned adventure against 
Nonconformists might wonderfully surprise us — until 
we knew it was Belloc’s. Some of us would lose all 
interest in it then. Or suppose a gifted but pusillanimous 
publisher told us what he knew of authors, but did not put 
his name to it; or suppose the authorship of Lamb’s Essays 
had been a secret, and after so many years of sentimental 
curiosity we had found he was a sweater of little chimney 
sweeps and used to beat his sister. It is useless to pretend 
that what an artist is is irrelevant to what he does. Other- 


wise there would not be so many reputations for piety. 
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Rebiewws. 


FIDELITY. 


‘*The Hostage.” By PavuL CLAUDEL. 
Introduction, by PrlERRE CHAVANNES. 





Translated, with an 
(Mitford. 6s. 6d. net.) 
M. Ciaupet’s work reminds one of the religious origins of 
drama. His plays are rituals. One feels that they almost 
might be acted in a church. For M. Claudel, indeed, the 
world is a church. The Cross, submission, theology, loyalty 
to tradition, the burden laid by the conscience upon the soul 
—these are the things over which the tragic light of his 
imagination broods. He has turned even Nature into a good 
Catholic. Did he not in “The Tidings Brought to Mary” 
see the lark fluttering in the air in the image of a little 
black cross? At the same time, M. Claudel is an artist, not 
a propagandist. He is not a priest, but a spectator of the 
human tragedy. Religion is for him something that trans- 
figures the problems of life rather than something that settles 
them easily as by sleight of hand. His noblest characters 
ery out against their destiny. When Sygne, the heroine of 
“The Hostage,’ hears that it is upon her that has fallen 
the doom of saving the head of her Church from secular 
hands, she turns to the crucifix on the wall and cries out: 
“Woe be to me, because Thou hast visited me!” She is 
ready even to commit murder in order to rid the world of 
the impious upstart, who at once threatens the Pope’s safety 
and demands her consent to a loathsome marriage as the 
price of it. The priest to whom she confesses this is horror- 
struck. Wicked though Baron Turelure (heavens, what a 
name!) may be, the priest reminds her, “of him, too, has 
God thought from all eternity, and he is His well-beloved 
child.” Sygne’s heart rebels at the idea of God’s loving so 
huge and plebeian a villain. ‘ Ah,” she protests, “I am 
deaf and hear not. I am a woman and not a nun, made of 
wax and manna like an Agnus Dei!” In all this picture of 
human rebelliousness M. Claudel preserves the best tradi- 
tions of relirious art. He reveals the soul of the servants of 
God crying out passionately against God’s terrible will. 

To many people the religious and political ideas implicit 
in “ The Hostage ”’ will seem as strange and outworn as the 
religious ideas in the “‘(£dipus Rex” or the “ Antigone.” 
M. Claudel’s play, the action of which takes place in the 
time of Napoleon, is founded upon ideas which are a challenge 
to everything that has been brought into the world by and 
since the French Revolution. It is as though a religion of 
kingship a hundredfold more intense than any that was 
professed by the English Cavalier prelates were being thrust 
upon our imaginations. George de Coifontaine, the dis- 
possessed Royalist Viscount, puts all that he stands for 
before us in the sentence :— 

“Only those things which are dead and vanquished 
and impossible are mine.’’ 
It would be unfair to saddle M. Claudel with all the extreme 
and, in a materialistic loyalties of Coifontaine. 
There is no Christianity in Coifontaine’s Royalism. He is 
rather a man who has attempted to find some rock of fidelity 
on which to build: the fidelity of the subject to the king, of 
the servant to the master, of the woman to the man—this is 
what for him ennobles life. Hence he hates the doctrine of 
rights that take the place of loyalties. ‘“ Where there are 
rights,” he declares, “there is no longer love.” And he 
appeals to the Pope, whom he has cunningly rescued from 
the Napoleonists :— 
‘“You have heard with horror the doctrine 
That every man has equal rights by his own nature, 
And the rights of others become merely a wrong done 
to him. 
Then one can no longer make a free gift, and there 
is nothing free among men. 
Is this also approved by God?”’ 

Cofifontaine is an idealist whose fidelity has been 
answered on every side by treachery. His wife, now dead, 
had been unfaithful to him, and it was the Dauphin who had 
been her lover. God Himself seemed to have betrayed him. 
The Pope—was not he also treacherous in refusing to allow 
himself to be taken to England, whence he could safely labor 
for the restoration of the age of faith—the age in which God 
and the King should reign instead of “all these new rights?” 
There was no gleam of fidelity in Cofifontaine’s world save 
the beautiful nature of his cousin, Sygne, who had slowly 
and bit by bit pieced together the family estate, and who 


sense, 








had saved and set up again the cross the Revolutionists had 
rooted out and broken. Godless, kingless, wifeless, childless, 
Coiifontaine returns to her, a hunted man, and it seems for 
a time as if she might with her love be able to restore his 
broken life as she had restored the bronze figure on the 
Cross—that figure which she had found— 
‘*The legs broken like those of the thief on 
eross, the chest used as an anvil by the smith, 
The arms preserved by two pious old maids, and 
the head at the back of the baker’s oven.’’ 


the 


That is an extraordinarily moving scene in which Sygne 
pledges her hand to the fugitive head of her house. It affects 
the reader like music. M. Claudel’s characters move and 
speak like those creatures of infinite sadness in Debussy’s 
“ Pelléos.”” They are a little remote, in spite of the historical 
circumstances of the play, from this world of time and prose. 
Like Prometheus, they seem to bear other burdens than their 
own. They are embodiments of the dignity and beauty of an 
old order, as it seldom existed in fact, perhaps, but as it 
might have done had human nature been more richly endowed 
with nobleness. They are figures out of the Utopia of 
feudalism. It may not be a Utopia that appeals to the finest 
idealism or the finest intelligence. But there is tragic 
grandeur in every faith for which brave men and women are 
willing to sacrifice themselves. The martyrs, though we meet 
with them on all sides, are all on the same side in the eyes 
of poets and saints. 

The tragic conflict in M. Claudel’s play comes when even 
Sygne is compelled to break faith with Cofifontaine. She 
finds herself faced with the choice either of betraying the 
Pope or being untrue to her lover. Her very idealism leads 
her to sacrifice Cofifontaine first to the Pope and then to the 
King. Baron Turelure, the son of an old servant in the 
Cotifontaine household, an ex-priest, who had broken his 
vows, a vulgar, prosaic self seeker, without scruples, without 
faith, demands that she shall marry him as the only way 
of saving the Pope; and, when she has borne him a child, 
he then compels her to persuade her cousin to surrender his 
claim to the old estates as the price of bringing the King 
back to the throne, though only as a constitutional monarch. 
Cotfontaine makes the surrender, but he has lost his ideal. 
He feels that he is putting his signature to the downfall, not 
to the restoration, of his King. ‘‘ Do you call him the King?” 
he asks in his bitterness. ‘“ For my part I see nought but 
a Turelure crowned.” For him the light of the world has 
gone out, and the “false hand’’ of Sygne has extinguished 
it. For Sygne, too, all the lights have been quenched. As 
for the man whom she has loved so utterly and sacrificed so 
utterly, she cries out to him :— 

‘*O, brother, I have not changed... . 
have you to do in this life? 
a burden to men. 

Long enough have we harshly compelled them to live 
not for themselves but for us, and we ourselves lived for 
God and the King. 

Now, every man is going to live for himself at his 
ease and there will no longer be God or master. 

The earth is large, and every man -may go his own 
way, for ever are they free after the manner of animals. 

But do we care to be free? there is no liberty for the 
nobleman. 

Cr equal? 

Or brothers, for there will no longer be names or 
family, and you alone are my brother! ”’ 


George, what 
Long enough have we been 


It is evidence of M. Claudel’s imaginative power that he can 
move us deeply as he does with what is in so great a measure 
a tragedy of ideas. His characters discuss what is after all 
the social question with the pertinacity of the characters of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and yet their comments on the passing 
of the aristocratic world are charged with “sorrow more 
beautiful than beauty’s self’ in a way that reminds one of 
the rhythmic sentences in “ Riders to the Sea.” The play is 
not always at its ease in the English translation. “Male of 
my race!’ seems in English an odd address from a woman 
to her lover ; and the sentence in which we are told that the 
Baron “takes but swallow of the coffee” is more 
eccentric than idiomatic. Still, the translation as a whole 
is creditable, and the tragedy forces its way through. The 
long passage in which Sygne awaits her death, having 
deliberately thrown herself between her husband and the 
bullet that was aimed at him by the man he had supplanted, 
leaves the reader in an agony of emotional suspense. For 
Sygne has come to doubt the rightness of her sacrifice. She 
will not pray with the priest at her side. Having sacrificed 


one 
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"THE position is a of menace, 


very homes of the people; they 
destroying the infants. History 
Venereal Diseases after a War. 

this War will prove no exception 


What has been done. 


1. 102 Free Treatment Centres in Counties 
and County Boroughs have been provided 
by the Authorities. 

2. Legislation has been passed suppressing 
Quack Treatments and Quack Remedies 
in all areas in which Treatment Centres 
are provided. 

3. 40 Branches of the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases have been 
set up, covering 54 local authorities. 

4. Propaganda has been undertaken in 56 
additional Towns. 

5. The National Council has arranged 2,000 
lectures to over one million and a-half 
soldiers ; and 1,600 lectures to civilian 
audiences. 

6. Large quantities of literature have been 
issued to show the perils of Venereal 
Diseases. 


Delay is fraught with peril. Will you 
help to stamp out these diseases ? Will | 
you help to break the chain of infection | 
by supporting the work of the National | 
Council for CombatingVenereal Diseases? | 


It is impossible to estimate the number | 


of lives you may save or the amount of | 


Fight Against —" Disease 


CRITICAL POSITION. 


Venereal Diseases are undermining 


the fighting strength of the Army ; they are threatening the 


are involving innocent lives and 
has always shown an increase in 
There is grave reason to fear that 
to the rule. It is expected that 


upon demobilisation the incidence of Venereal Disease will vastly 
increase, and that it will spread to those rural districts which have 
bicherto been practically free from this plague. 


The Immediate Work of the. 
National Council. 

1. To prevent the spread of Disease upon 

demobilisation. 

To take immediate steps to further the 

provision of facilities for Free Treatment 

where these are not yet set up. 

To secure that the conscious transmission 

of Venereal Disease should become a 

penal offence. 

4. To promote legislation which will allow 
doctors to make privileged communica- 
tions about Venereal Diseases. 

5. To promote the provision of facilities for 
the treatment of expectant mothers who 
are infected. 

6. To spread the knowiedge that [ree 
Treatment exists, and to impress upon the 
public the grave necessity tor ear/y treat- 
ment. 


to 


we 


Will you help to stamp it out ? 


suffering you will obviate if you take 
| your part in the work. 

Funds are urgently needed. By giving 
_ your aid now you will be performing a 
service of incalculable value to the Nation 
and to suffering and innocent Humanity. 
We ask you to send a cheque to-day. 





: AVENUE CHAMBERS 
may be sent witlh- 


National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases 


To the 
This form may be 
used. or, tf pre- President: Rt. Hon. LorpD SYDE 
’ mi? Hon, Treasurer: Major DARWIN. 
ferred subscriptions 


» SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, w.c. 1. 


NHAM. Vice-President: Tue Bisnop OF SOUTHWARK 
General Secretary: Mrs. A. C. Gotto, O.B.E. 





out, All subscrip- - , 
: aare erewi enctiose ci.cque i¢ 
Ons and NS > : 
bs : j — a Donation j 
will be acknow- ” | Yearly Subscription 


ledged by post and 





in furtherance of the work of the National Coussci!. 


in the Press, unless ET ecuenasd bekeken , 
the contrary 1s ee a8 
specified. 
Treasury Notes 
should beregisteved. ee ee a aaa ee So ne ee 
Cheques should be made payable 


London Ce 


» the value of £...... 


to Major DaRWiN, Hon. Treasurer, and be crossed 
yunty and Westminster Bank, Ltd.” 
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everything—her life, her body, her lover, her honor—she is 
going out of life with a headshake that is a gesture of unbelief 
in all that she has done. At the moment of death, it is true, 
she gathers strength to make an enigmatic sign of the Cross. 
But the reader is left in doubt rather than in faith, and in the 
final scene of the play, in which Turelure triumphs and 
receives from the King the noble name of the dead Cofifon- 
taine, we feel that a judgment full of irony has been passed 
upon life—a judgment as contemptuous as Villiers de 1’Isle- 
Adam’s famous: “ As for living, our servants will do that 
for us.”” The passion of the play might be described as a 
sort of Christian Nietzscheanism. M. Claudel puts a mantle 
of beauty on the shoulders of an ancient and cruel ideal. 
The politics of the play we abhor, because the rights of 
landlords do not seem to us more native to the Kingdom of 
God than the rights of men and women. At the same time, 
the ideal of service, the ideal of duty, the ideal of sacrifice 
are ideals that are shared both by the prophets of true 
aristocracy and by the prophets of true democracy. M. 
Claudel’s art is ultimately at war with commonness. Whether 
he believes that either kings or aristocrats would be able to 
drive commonness out of the world may well be doubted. 
His play passes from us like an unanswered question. He 
has taken us into a new imaginative air, but he has not 
settled anything for us. 





SENSIBILITY, SPEECHIFYING, AND SENSE. 


“The Wide Garden, and Other Poems.” 
TREMAYNE. (Daniel. 3s. net.) 
“‘The Cause: Poems of the War.” 

(Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 
“Dunch.” By Susan MiLEs 


Mr. Tremayne is the novelist whose book “ The Feet of the 
Young Man” was approved by the enemies of its principles. 
And the severest criticism must, if reluctant to hail him as 
the maker of an epoch or the occupier of a new niche, be 
disarmed by his poems. They are a musical accompaniment 
rather than expression of moods of elegy, melancholy, and 
spiritual pilgrimage, made weighty and mobile by a really 
remarkable sincerity It sounds odd, perhaps, to call 
sincerity remarkable, as odd as to call Jove distinguished 
or aspiration momentous ; but it serves to describe how the 
force of genuine feeling checks Mr. Tremayne from being 
lulled by the poppy of language, from falling a victim to his 
own cadences. Were it not for sincerity, his long, flowing 
lines might easily have swung him off his feet and out of the 
range of poetic logic And, as it is, safeguarded from rhetoric 
and meaningless volume of sound, he is apt to let a sense of 
melody <lominate though not extinguish the finer values. 
The dramatic lyrics tend to spoil themselves by a certain 
arbitrariness, as if Mr. Tremayne had dragged them the way 
they should go. But some of the non-dramatic poems— 
“The Dragons,” “The Little House,’ ‘“‘ The Wide Garden,” 
and “The Prayer”’—have a strength of color and imagery 
that is far from being merely picturesque. But there is one 
poem of great sensibility in the book which outpaces all the 
others—‘‘ The Quiet Place”’ : 
‘‘Bevond the chain of stars that swing and sing 

In the holy blueness, lies a quiet place 

Where suddenly the four loud winds have met 

To make a stillness; there Gcd’s seat is set 

In thrilling light that round Him, ring on ring, 

Leaps up and falls for ever like a sea, 

Holding and hiding the splendor of His face 
of all s« 


By HERBERT 
3y LAURENCE BINYON. 


(Blackwell. 2s. net.) 


It is a silence compounded unds, a light of all colors, 


and peace of all strife: 

All things that men have done or worlds have been 
(Dead worlds, blank shells thai fall in dust through space ! 

Dead men whose shapes were not the men we know!) 
The souls of these are caught in the ebb and flow 

Of that passionate light through which God's face does lean 

And lo! the light itself is seized and gone 

And all things vanish save alone his face. 

God’s face whose gaze has made all worlds, whose breath 

Draws back their souls to make His loneliness. 

His splendor lights the blazing fount that hides 

That splendor that eternally abides : 

A spring of life for ever fed by death ; 

A silence at the core of clamoring things ; 


A peace compound of every strife and stress.” 
through these 


The voice of the old mystical poets echoes 
passionate lines : 





| 


| 
} 
| 
! 





‘‘There is in God (some say) 
A deep but dazzling darkness, as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 
Oh, for that night when I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim.”’ 
The inspiration of the great Vaughan still sheds its light. 

It seems a pity that a poet of the reputation of Mr. 
Binyon should waste himself upon this manufactured stuff. 
A man may be a convinced and consistent supporter of the 
war, but if he poetize about it “in purple flauntings,” con- 
viction seems to melt and ooze out of the page and leave, 
to parody the famous line, only a rhetorical wrack behind. 
Thus :— 

‘With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 

England mourns for her dead across the sea. 
Flesh of her flesh they were, spirit of her sririt, 
Fallen in the cause of the free.” 
How well that first line sounds, and how ill its meaning is 
resolved! So when in the last line of “ Edith Cavell,” Mr. 
Binyon writes: “It is Victory speaks her name,” we arc 
merely inclined to say that it was love and pity, qualities 
with which, as in the poetic beauty which expresses them, 
our metrical militants are signally unacquainted. Lines like 
these, however merited— 
‘*But when your lips usurp the loyal phrase 
Of honor, querulously voluble 
Of ‘chivalry’ and ‘kindness’ and you praise 
What you despise for weakness of the fool, 
Then the gorge rises. Bleat to dupe the dead! 
The wolf beneath the sheepskin drips too red ”’ 
—may do very little harm to the Germans, but they are a 
knock-out blow to the Muse. 

As it becomes easier to pick holes in the already rather 
worn fabric of the free-versifiers, as the conviction strengthens 
that theirs is not the medium for genuine poetic gravity, so 
we begin to realize that for light or didactic or conversational 
or satiric verse they can provide a happy and adequate place. 
And Miss Susan Miles proves it. “Dunch” is the name of 
her village, and it comes out of the furnace a positive cinder. 
Say what you will about the author’s method and temper— 
that it is only prose put for emphasis into odd looking shapes, 
that she is prone at times to get an effect, a situation, or a 
contrast by arbitrary and artificial means, that the motto, 
“T realized that I was not romantic,” is blazoned too 
garishly upon her escutcheon, and that she seems to write 
here and there just for the sake of getting in a backhander 
on Miss Mitford—still the impression of power, ease, aptness 
of expression, intellectual weight, and a curiously masculine 
virility remains :— 


‘I do not want to visit Mrs. Green; 
She will hint at hateful things. 
Concerning Mrs. Brown. 

I do not want to visit Mrs. Brown; 
She will hint at vile secrets 
Concerning Mrs. Green. 

A village is not a peaceful place 

Or a pleasant place. 

It is not a little heaven upon earth, 
But entirely otherwise.”’ 


It is very certain that the gesture of disgust and repulsion 
is delivered in as bold, pointed, and robust a way as has yet 
been in the scope or ambition of free verse at all. But as if 
to spite us as well as Miss Mitford, this most versatile and 
elusive of poets ends up by giving us rhymes for the lack 
of them, grace for severity, and poetic seriousness for 
sardonic heat :— 
‘** The wind seems sometimes big as God, 
And sometimes small as I, 
I’ve known him tip-toe on the sod 
And give the shyest sigh. 
I'd like the little clouds for steeds, 
And a big cloud fcr a sloop, 
And stars instead of silly beads, 
And the round moon for a hoop.” 
And, describing a cherry blossom, “The Braggart’ 
** To-day a little, lonely, fluttering, 
Pale, fragile, frenzied thing 
Came, panic-strick’n and dumb; 


It settled on my shoulder 
Breathlessly, 
And feeling it J felt the world grow older 
Until it shrank 
And shrivelled to nonentity, 
A blank 
Unmeaning world, annihilate, undivine.’’ 
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~ Testimonial Ser/es— 


July §, 1947- 
“‘zolr2 Belsize Van. 1914 Model” 

"7 take this opportunity of informing you that 
this is the first time I have had to overhaul this 
van after having covered 36,000 miles.” 

—extract from letter from Mans field, 

ROMPT and speedy delivery 

P for six days each week all the 
year round, characterise the 
service rendered by the writer of 
the above testimonial. In the en- 
deavour to give the best attention 
to his customers’ needs he chose 
the Belsize Light Van as the 
solution of the delivery problem. 
That his confidence was not mis- 
placed is evidenced in his written 
testimony after nearly three years 
of ownership. 
- * 












At present no new vehicles can be 
supplied. This testimonial-series'of 
advertisements being used merely to 
make public the satisfaction of 
Belsize owners. 

When the time comes to consider 
after-war needs remember Belsize 
reputation—and order Belsize Cars 
_ for Pleasure or Commerce. 


Be.siz—E Motors Lrtp. 
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NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION: 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each wae Day 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 
is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. 
Men and Women Missionaries in 420 Police Courts 
giving a fresh start to those who are down. 


Please send a donation 


to Rev. Gerald A. hisumcaeane 50, Marsham Street, S.W. |. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Particulars from “Public School Year Book’’ or the Burear. 
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Quality is the dominant feature of 


everything sold by Hoots The Chemists, 
for they fully realise that only the 
BEST wili ensure absolute satisfaction 
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PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


Established for the sons of Members 
of the Society of Friends. 








Other boys are very cordially welcomed. 
Ages 8 to 14, 


Points of Interest are: 


1. Considerable 
the boys. 


2. Natural History, and other leisure 


Self - government by 


DTH MEAD RI pene TCT pre P TNO ULES oo sre@e rine eis TNT IE 


pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 3 
3. Lhe best possible made of slow boys. & 
Fine health record. i 
tt 2 
4 Prospectus and illustrations on application to: ’ 
/ HERBERT Wo. JONES, M.A., Z 
4 The Downs School, 5 
8 CoL_WALL, nr. Malvern. 
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It is Economical 
to use a “Swan’’ 


Because of the 











long and splendid 
service it gives. To pay 0/6 for 
a “Swan” Pen is cheaper than 6d.- 
1/- for a box of nibs.—for the “ Swan” 
will work out at less than a shilling 
per year, The gold nib is of un- 
rivalled smoothness and _ flexibility 
and lasts a life-time with reasonable 
care, 


SOLD BY STATIONERS & 








JEWELLERS 
At pre-war prices from 10/6 


Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Zurich, Sydney, 


London, 
Toronto, 


Manchester: 
New York 


and Chicago. 
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SOME SHOCKERS. 


“Step-Sons of France.” By Captain P.O. Wren. (Murray. 
5s. net.) 

“Jitney and the Boys.” By Benner CoppLEsTONE. (Murray. 
5s. net.) 

“The Man with the Clubfoot.” By DovuGLAs VALENTINE, 
(Jenkins. 6s. net.) 

“Down under Donovan.” By Epcar WaALLAce. (Ward 
Lock. 5s. net.) 


“The Riddle of the Purple Emperor.” By Tuomas W. and 
Mary E. HANSHEW. (Simpkin. 6s. net.) 


Untin our daily papers turned outwards the seamy side of 
the romance of war, that sacred illusion kept in a cupboard 
of the mind like the old-fashioned dress in which we scored 
a triumph, we used to enjoy in our less alert hours whatever 
could be told us of exotic armies and forgotten campaigns. 
Even now, perhaps, not all readers will feel a new repugnance 
towards a state of life in which the monstrous has become 
the normal, and “the mild, the fragile, the obscure content ” 
for whom Mr. Hardy’s Pities work, the hunted fugitives of 
a brazen age. It is indeed the more balanced view to take 
Captain Wren’s tales of the Foreign Legion (we wish for art’s 
sake that he had not labelled them “ true”) as portraying, 
without the irrelevance of moral judgment, one unhappy 
conjunction of the elements which make up a man and his 
prison-house of Empires and subject-states. But we keep 
our balance nowadays without the old assurance, and the 
insistent question arises, not why these things, being so, 
should be portrayed, for the novelist has all life for his 
province ; but what is the end of the existences commemorated 
in these tales, compact of miseries, degradations, and the 
blind pursuit of tasks imposed by a relentless and almost 
unknown power? The men of the Legion, mysteriously 
enslaved by their own passions or vices, sweat and shiver 
and fight and die at the outposts of France. The malign 
influences of climate, the despair of self-deliverance, the 
cruelties of man, give to their superb renunciations a 
grotesque and distorted air. “ The Gift,’’ “The Dead Hand,” 
“An Officer—and a Liar,” ‘‘The Coward of the Legion,” 
and almost all the others except “The MacSnortt,” a light 
set of variations on a theme familiarized by “ Soldiers Three,” 
show man in one aspect or another baffled in his search for the 
affections, pleasures, refinements, which are the essential 
meaning of France to the world. What prospers in this dark 
soil is the evil spirit of untempered authority, in such shapes 
as Lieutenant Legros—“ the prize bully of the XIXth Army 
Corps.” “The Deserter,” who is rather too fortunately “an 
old Oxford miler and an International Rugger forward,” 
evidently represents to Captain Wren the antithesis of those 
victims of compulsion who come to cherish their chains like 
jewels ; and it is not for nothing that the hero of many of 
these tales—deft, light, frank, and impartial as we own them 
to be—carries under the thin disguise of “ Jean Boule” the 
shy sympathy, the passion for personal freedom, which may 
come to mark the Englishman in disgrace rather than the 
Englishman in power. 

In “Jitney and the Boys,” Mr. Bennet Copplestone 
presents the romance of war in a form suitable for use in 
schools. His novel, all about motor-bicycles, family affec- 
tion, and the “ proud, unconquerable spirit of England,” is 
an excellent example of what is often described as clean and 
wholesome fiction. The characters are Dad, Mother, and the 
Boys (named surprisingly Peter and Anthony), and the con- 
versation is chiefly on these lines :— 

‘*T should advise you to buy a Prince Henry racer. 

I drove one the other day. She was nominal twenty-four 

horse, developed fifty at least, and went seventy miles 

an hour. The clutch was so sweet that I took her away from 

rest on top gear. She roared up steepest hills on direct 

third.”’ 
And so on. When the war comes, bringing out the best in 
everybody, whilst keeping all the principal characters intact, 
we feel what a breezy, jolly affair it is, and how if only we 
possessed Mr. Bennet Copplestone’s vigorous optimism and 
manly interest in machinery we should be quite content to 
seeing it going on for ever. Peace, we fear, will largely 
remove the gilt from the gingerbread now so pleasantly hot 
i’ the mouth of Mr. Douglas Valentine. From “The Man 
with the Clubfoot’ we learn how an English ex-Guardsman, 
in search of a brother and the dismembered half of a letter 
from the Kaiser to a “highly placed official” in England, 
penetrates into the heart of Germany. Aided by Monica, 








once ‘“‘a pretty kid in short skirts,” now a German Countess, 
and his own unerring courage, the Captain finally worsts the 
distressing character portrayed on the cover, whose simian 
features, venomous snarls, and Havana cigars, “the gift of 
a member of the English Privy Council,” reveal the cynical 
depravity of the German Secret Service. 

Mr. Wallace’s ‘“‘ Down Under Donovan "’ exemplifies that 
union between the artificial and the sentimental to which 
Lamb attributed the decline of comedy. At first we smile 
with relief from the pressure of a moral world. The regular 
Monte swell, pushed out of the Casino in his “ patched and 
polished boots,” commits a murder on page 13, with the 
economy of effort only attained by scientific management. 
The victim has the right tang of the hulks, and _ the girl, 
“ young and exceedingly beautiful, dressed quietly, if expen- 
sively, in a smart tailor-made dress of black,” presents on 
her first appearance an ambiguous moral hue. But in 
Chapter II., three more villains, including a baronet who 
* shuddered at the thought that he would be asked to consume 
a wine which was peculiarly distasteful to him,” and the 
Russian plutocrat whose magnum of sweet champagne pro- 
vokes the sentiment, do not compensate us for the unwelcome 
present of the face that has launched a thousand novels, “ the 
mouth and the determined jaw’’ that make the reviewer's 
heart sink. Milton Sands (for it is he) brings with him “a 
clean, well-set-up Englishman,” and between them they play 
havoc with the “ privations of moral light” which we had 
prepared to enjoy. For what are stolen notes of a formula 
that would make grass grow in the streets of Jena, supposi- 
titious Derby favorites, and long-lost sisters birthmarked in 
plain figures, if the private detective and his typist break in 
upon our suspension of unbelief with this :— 

““*Call me Bill,’ pleaded the 
‘Milton’s a rotten name.’ 
cryptically !’’ 

“Bully boy! bully boy!” he said softly, “that’s the 
kind of lover I like. There’s nothing quite like it in the 
world, is there, Sir Edgar? And when a man really loves— 
well, he'll go through hell-fire for the One Woman.” The 
time is early spring, and these are the characteristic chest- 
notes of Scotland Yard. Cleek keeps it up as he pursues the 
Purple Emperor down suburban lanes in a Limousine which 
changes color in the course of the book from red to violet 
and back, and as he confronts the crook, the somnambulist, 
the minx, and the medico, with the smile that “looped up 
the corner ” of his mouth or “ travelled up” his Forty Faces. 
With the help of the convenient and cinematographic guide 
to the characters, we settled down comfortably after readjust- 
ing our ideas about the position of Cheyne Court; and the 
kangaroo motif (which not Dora shall drive us to disclose) is 
exactly the kind of turn which draws the discriminating 
patron to the picture-house of his choice. 


detective urgently. 
‘Milton was blind,’ she said 





The GHeck in the Citp. 


Tue shock of the great German onslaught, following on the 
disappointment over the peace overtures, hit the Stock 
Markets rather hard; but after falling to 533 Consols 
recovered on Monday afternoon to 54. All round the 
markets a good many buying orders seem to have been with- 
drawn or cancelled. Home and Argentine Rails have been 
weak, and in the Foreign Market there have also been some 
declines. The optimism in rubber shares has come to an 
end, and there have been further declines in the oil and 
shipping groups. Money has been tightish, On Monday, 
loans over Easter were arranged at from 34 to 34 per cent. 
Discounts are firm at 39-16, and silver stands at 46 pence 
per ounce. Lord Cunliffe’s statement in favor of reforms at 
the Bank of England after the war has aroused some interest. 
There is a pretty wide feeling in favor of a constitution 
which will ensure absolute impartiality in the matter of 
loans. The queer thing is that anyone should suppose that 
this object would be attained by introducing Governmental 
officialdom. How, for instance, would the City like Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Northcliffe to run the Bank of 
England? The revenue for the year which ends to-morrow 
is likely to exceed 700 millions. Thanks to Bond sales, there 





has been a reduction of over 160 millions in the floating debt 
during the last quarter. 


LUCELLUM. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LT? 


Problems of the Peace 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of ‘ The 
Evolution of Modern Germany.’’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A notable book, possibly the most notable of all the many which 


have appeared in this country dealing with the terms of settlement.” 
—New Statesman, 


Democracy after the War 


By J. A. HOBSON. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ An original criticism of society as well as a‘summons to democracy 
to save itself.”—Daily News. 


The International Solution 


By H. E. HYDE. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Author deals with what Mr. Lloyd George has described as 
one of our most important war aims: “ The creation of some inter- 
national organisation to diminish thé probability of war.” 


Towards Industrial Freedom 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A virile and practical discourse that should be in the hands of 
every Trade Unionist.”—Sheffield Independent. 


The Free Press 


by HILAIRE’ BELLOC. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“a very formidable indictment.”’—The Globe. 


Wars and Treaties 1815-1914 
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